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PREDACE 


OOKS, like wireless telegraphy, influence 

those minds alone to which they are keyed. 
It is not always the work of genius which exerts 
the greatest practical influence upon a reader. 
George Eliot’s scepticism was the effect of a 
book of second-rate ability. Although of the 
making of greater books there is no end, these 
sermons are now published because when preached 
many were helped, and it is hoped they may in 
this form help more. The idea expressed in the 
title, ‘‘God’s Message through Modern Doubt,” 
is that as scepticism is due to a misunderstanding 
of Christianity, its existence is a call to the Church 
for restatement, explanation, and new emphasis in 
its message. But an attempt is also made to deal 
with the conscience and heart, and it is hoped 
that the book may not only serve young men 
and women whose souls are sick with intellectual 
distress, but have a wider appeal. The human 
heart is naturally kind, and critics will doubtless 
show mercy to shortcomings in a volume that has 
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necessarily been written out from brief pulpit 
notes, amidst the endless distractions of special 
mission work in a great town. At least, for 
what it is worth here is the book, and may God 
bless it. 
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THE RECKLESSNESS OF 
PROVIDENCE 


“* We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness 
of the power may be of God, and not from ourselves.” 
2 Corinthians iv. 7. 

HE most perplexing fact of this great universe 

is the recklessness of Providence in failing to 

guard the great gifts bestowed upon man. God 

puts His most precious treasures into earthen 

vessels which are so easily broken. It seems as if 

He were content with the giving and indifferent as 
to whether we possess what is given. 

The springtide may be unusually heavy with 
blossom: in one night a bitter east wind destroys 
the promised harvest. A man is raised up by God 
for a most important and beneficent work—in the 
hour when he can least be spared he dies. Human 
love is the divinest thing God has made, and yet 
upon how frail a tissue the life of the friend we love 
depends ! 

Take St. Paul himself and his career as he here 
describes it. To him had been entrusted the most 
important mission ever given to a man—to open 
the Kingdom of Heaven to the Gentiles. Upon 
his shoulders, humanly speaking, rested the sal- 
vation of the world. To this great task he had 
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been separated from his birth. He had been en- 
dowed with special gifts and miraculously con- 
verted. For such a man with such a mission we 
should have expected that the stars would fight 
together in their courses. Instead it seemed as 
though God had turned to be his enemy. Sick- 
ness, imprisonment, desertion of friends, or, as he 
puts it himself, ‘perplexed, pursued, smitten 
down, always bearing about in the body the dying 
of Jesus,” that is his daily experience. Is it sur- 
prising that the Corinthians said: ‘“ This cannot 
be a Divine messenger. Can a man be really com- 
missioned from God when Providence so hinders 
and hampers his work?” Yes, it is true “ we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 

But St. Paul assures us that it is only in appear- 
ance that there is any recklessness in the workings 
of Providence. ‘‘ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels that the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be of God and not from ourselves.” The 
apparent recklessness is a higher carefulness. 

It is natural enough that we should misinterpret 
God. We came into the world to learn, and to a 
novice in every walk of life absolute perfection 
always seems inferior to some lower degree of 
achievement. In music he thinks the great master- 
pieces less harmonious than some jig of a second- 
rate composer. To a beginner in painting the 
production of some cleverer rival of his own will 
seem more wonderful than the works of Turner, 
Tintoretto, or Michael Angelo. Children think 
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the wise discipline of their parents less loving than 
the indulgence of some one who spoils them. And 
to our finite minds Infinite wisdom, justice, and 
love must, because it is Infinite, of necessity often 
seem indifferent, cruel, and reckless. We _ shall 
discover as we look into life that God is most caring 
where He seems least to care, that the treasures are 
in earthen vessels only to show forth more clearly 
the Divine power and grace. 

Let us look at a few instances wherein we may 
find these principles true and illuminating. 

I. Do we not find that God puts His treasure into 
earthen vessels in the Providential treatment of the 
Bible ? 

The Bible we claim is a divinely inspired book, 
our greatest treasure, but is it not a treasure in an 
earthen vessel? It is not only St. Paul’s divinely 
inspired work that has been so strangely handled, 
but his divinely inspired writings. 

So much that might have been included in the 
New Testament (Epistles of Paul, etc.) has been 
lost. 

Think, too, how many versions of the Scriptures 
there are, and how they differ from one another. 
The opposition to the Revised Version when it was 
first issued was an unconscious but vain attempt 
to ignore or deny this fact. 

Think, again, of the obscurity of parts of Scripture, 
such as the Book of Revelation, which has been for 
generations the happy hunting-ground of fanatics, 
because the correct interpretation of its curious 
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metaphors had been lost, until the researches of 
such men as Professor Ramsay recovered it. 

Take, again, the question of science and the Bible. 
The controversy was largely due to the idea that 
perfect religion ought to be divinely guarded by 
being associated with perfect science. “But we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 

It is to all these facts, so impressive in their 
accumulation, that the unbeliever points and says, 
“This Book which you call Divine is after all only 
a heap of tattered fragments cast up upon the shore 
of time from the literature of the past. Can you 
believe that a haphazard message like that comes 
from God ?” 

Now we assert that all these facts, instead of lessen- 
ing, only emphasise and make clear the peculiar glory 
of the Bible. 

The fragmentariness robs us of nothing. What- 
ever has been lost, the way of salvation could not 
be more plain. A prism adds no new ray to the 
rainbow, but only reveals the hidden glories of the 
sun, and a rediscovered Epistle of St. Paul would 
only tell us of the same Christ and the same truths 
which we possess and can ourselves apply to life. 

And what does its obscurity mean, and its use of 
metaphors of a bygone age, and its suffering from 
the accidents of history like any other book, but 
that it is a real book, written by men who lived a 
real life in a real world. St. Paul’s grammar may 
be sometimes difficult to follow. But the highest 
beauty of nature is not in quiet valleys where the 
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storms never come, but amongst the mountain crags 
riven by the lightning and where the thunder rolls. 
And the Bible lives to-day, and moves the hearts of 
men because, as no other book, it has been written 
in blood and tears, and is a transcript from a deep, 
real life. Such speech often has not and does not 
need perfection of form. 

It has been said to be a fault of the New Testa- 
ment that no Gospel was written by Christ Himself, 
that a ray of light passing through the clearest 
window loses some of its brightness, and that even 
the noblest mind could not perfectly interpret 
Christ. On the contrary, paradox though it may 
seem, this very objection that the New Testament is 
all written by men is one of its glories. That it is 
inspired, that Christ Himself wrote in and through 
the writers is, of course, the truth, and to that 
truth the experience of the Church is a very im- 
pressive witness. For 2000 years since the Canon 
was closed the Christian Church has been dowered 
with men of the highest genius, who have done 
their utmost to uplift and inspire the spiritual life, 
but by universal confession no man has written 
a book worthy to be added to the New Testament ; 
no one has written a second Gospel of St. John or 
a second Epistle to the Romans. Their failure 
proclaims the truth. Something touched the pens 
of those evangelists that has never come again. 
But we rejoice in the fact that the books were written, 
not by Christ, but by men of like passions with 
ourselves. For the Christian offer of redemption 
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is often laughed at as an idle dream. Human 
nature is capable of such horrible crimes, the daily 
newspaper is stained almost any day by deeds of 
such diabolical cruelty and incredible meanness, 
that many laugh to scorn the hope of a regenerated 
world. But we point in reply to the Gospel of 
St. John. If men can descend to the depths, they 
can rise to the heights. There before our eyes the 
power of the grace of Christ is revealed, raising a 
man until he has been able to think the thoughts 
of the Eternal after Him, and so interpret them that 
if a man should live the life of that Gospel, Heaven 
would have come on earth. And a grace that can 
enable men so to think can enable men to live the 
thoughts it has inspired. 

It ts true that the New Testament looks like a 
chance collection of fragments, but are not all God’s 
doings in the world marked by what appears like 
chance ? Consider the flowers how they grow by 
chance sunshine and chance showers and chance 
winds, and yet their loveliness proves that chance 
is but the strange disguise of a Supreme Artist. It 
all looks like chance till we see the result.° Had we 
stood on our coast back in the glacial period, when 
England was joined to the Continent, and watched 
the idle forces slowly separating her from the main- 
land, we should have thought it a meaningless 
chance. But look at the fact now. The making 
of the Channel made England an island, and making 
her an island made her mistress of the seas, and 
because she is the mistress of the seas, she has become 
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the evangelist of civilization, and the harbinger of 
a better world for all the nations. Look at the 
process and it appears like chance. Look at the 
result, and you see the working of a mind and 
will. 

Consider what the Bible really is. It has given 
us Jesus Christ. The wild winds blow together the 
scattered wrack, and on the mist the sunshine breaks 
into a perfect rainbow; even so on these fragment- 
ary pages is a radiant figure—no fragment this, but 
“one entire and perfect chrysolite ”—a vision of 
perfect beauty, Jesus Christ, which of all the forces 
making for righteousness has been the mightiest to 
win men from their sins, and bring the Kingdom 
of God on earth. An early Methodist preacher was 
once perplexed by the questions of the Deists of 
his day. They assured him Christ was no Saviour, 
and if he trusted in Christ he would be lost. Sud- 
denly the old man gave the splendid answer: “I 
would rather go to hell with Jesus Christ, than be 
saved by any other Saviour.” Yes. ‘‘ Thy pre- 
sence makes my Paradise, and where Thou art is 
Heaven.” 

The New Testament has given us Christ, that is its 
supreme glory, and all the defects its critics claim 
to find only draw more attention to Christ, and 
prevent the fact being obscured that that ¢s its 
great and all-sufficient glory. 

II. Do we not see that God puts Hts treasure into 
earthen vessels in the fact that He often selects poor 
preachers as His messengers. 
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A friend of mine once went to hear Dr. Maclaren, 
of Manchester, and returned with a happy and 
simple solution of non-Church-going. “‘ Why don’t 
you all preach like Dr. Maclaren, and then we should 
all want to go to Church.” Ah! why don’t we? 
Is it not an amazing thing that there are so few 
geniuses in the pulpit? There are doubtless as 
many there as in any other sphere in life, but why 
are men called to preach who are not geniuses ? 
Well, for one thing a genius in the pulpit would 
require a genius in the pew to adequately appreciate 
him. Some of the Corinthians did not see the 
greatness of Paul because he_was not like Apollos. 

Besides, ‘“‘ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels that the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be of God and not from ourselves.” The 
authority of the pulpit lies not in the preacher, but 
in the message. When you dislike the word of 
a genius you are able to say, “‘ He is a clever man, 
but I do not agree with him,” but when you refuse 
to obey the truth you have rejected Christ, de- 
liberately, and to His face. Often our duty is 
clumsily set before us, but it is enough to have 
heard it, however clumsily expressed, and that 
the one sole power of the pulpit is this message of 
duty is all the more clear because every preacher is 
not an orator. 

Ill. Do we not see that God puts His treasure into 
earthen vessels in the fact that the spiritual life is often 
affected by physical ill-health ? 

There are people in all congregations who cannot 
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find any enjoyment in religion because they are 
suffering from one of the nervous diseases common 
to-day. They have no confidence that they are 
saved, they strive ever more and more earnestly 
to discover the secret of that confidence, only to 
fail. To tell them that their gloom has a physical 
and not a spiritual cause gives them no comfort, 
for they ask, Cannot grace, the grace of Almighty 
Love, triumph over all hindrances, even over ill- 
health ? True, but we have “‘ this treasure in earthen 
vessels,” and in reality the power of God is being 
shown in their lives. Mr. Fearing has his share in 
bringing glory to the name of Christ. For many 
there are who assert that we only follow Christ for 
what we can get, that all men seek happiness, and 
Christians are only wiser in their selfishness than 
men of the world, and seek a happiness that lasts 
longer. But these saddened lives prove that this 
is false. They cry, “Though we get no happiness 
here or hereafter we will follow Thee, though we 
never see Thy face in heaven we will follow Thee, 
we will follow the right because it is right, if we 
perish we will perish at Thy door.” 

But they will not perish, no man ever does 
perish at that door. Most of us remember the 
story of the “ Ugly Duckling ” in our childhood’s 
fairy tales. He was the ugliest of all the hen’s 
brood, and his companions in the farmyard despised 
him, pecked him, and ill-treated him. One day 
he was flying across the waters and saw some 
magnificent swans. Just then he caught sight 
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of himself in the lake, which lay like a mirror be- 
neath, and saw the great contrast of his ungainli- 
ness to their perfect grace. Yet at once he did 
most intensely long to be like them. Another 
day he saw them only to envy their loveliness 
again, and see his own reflection in despair. He 
had never desired to be like the barndoor fowls, 
but he desired with ever-increasing desire to be 
like the swans. One day, to his surprise, the swans 
came and circled round him, and joined him in 
their play. At that moment he once more caught 
sight of himself in the lake, and to his amazement 
saw that he had himself become a swan. That was 
the secret of his wild and passionate desire. He 
had desired to be like them because he was a swan 
in the making. And those deep, passionate long- 
ings after holiness in the breasts of some of the 
most unhappy and discouraged are sign and witness 
that they are kin to the radiant spirits that are 
around the great white throne. ‘‘ Blessed are they 
which hunger and thirst after righteousness,” said 
Christ. ‘“‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 

IV. Do we not find that God puts His treasure into 
earthen vessels in the fact that God hinders the work 
that He Himself inspires ? 

He hinders our work to-day as He hindered St. 
Paul’s. A certain church was moved to make a special 
effort to reach the unsaved and the outsider. A 
theatre was taken for a series of Sunday night ser- 
vices, which was followed by a ten days’ mission in 
the church, intended to gather in and identify with 
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the church those who had been influenced by the 
theatre services. Every step was prepared for by 
special prayer and intercession for Divine guidance. 
When the time arrived, not only did it rain every 
Sunday of the theatre services, but during the ten 
days’ mission the weather was quite abnormally 
bad, and, to crown all, during that mission the 
General Election happened to be in progress, and 
distracted every one’s attention. Do you wonder 
that some one said to the minister, ‘‘ God cannot 
have heard our prayers, and the Holy Spirit cannot 
be resting on our work?” Yet such things are 
constantly happening. Nature and life and death 
take no notice of our moral distinctions, and 
interfere impartially with religious work and worldly 
pleasures. ‘‘He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust.” 

Does God care? He does care, and these very 
facts prove it. For it is by the very means of such 
strange occurrences as these that men are fitted 
and endowed with the qualities they need to enable 
them to influence the world on behalf of Christ. 
For were there no difficulties in the Church’s work 
she would be without the discipline that develops 
courage, and would have no heroes in her ranks. 
And courage influences the world, and wins its admi- 
ration as nothing else. Take two illustrations from 
the political world, one from each side of the House. 

What gave to Disraeli, in spite of all the natural 
disadvantages of his birth, his great influence in 
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this country, which still endures in the hearts of 
thousands ? His courage. For ten years his party 
was in opposition, divided, disheartened, and his 
own leadership disputed, but while others faltered 
and failed he never lost hope, and at last his in- 
vincible courage won him the position of the greatest 
of all Conservative leaders. Again, it was courage 
that gave Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman his over- 
whelming triumph, and made him Prime Minister 
and leader of the greatest majority in English 
politics. For twenty years his party was out of 
power, until men were tempted to change their 
creed. But he held unflinchingly to his principles, 
and at last they won. Courage is the foundation 
of all greatness. Without courage there can be 
no virtue, and no influence over men. When God 
gives a man no difficulties it is a sign that he counts 
him unworthy of possessing influence. The work 
that fails is often the work that prepares for success. 

How the work of the Holy Spirit is misunderstood. 
Because three thousand persons were converted 
on the day of Pentecost, it is often said that the 
perpetual presence of the Holy Ghost would make 
every day a day of Pentecost. But there were 
days when Paul was “ perplexed, pursued, smitten 
down,”’ when men closed their ears and hardened 
their hearts and hounded him out of their towns, 
and these also were days of the Holy Ghost, and 
days when the Kingdom which “ cometh not with 
observation” was coming in the world. A rich 
man said to his minister: ‘‘ You have spent £200 
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in special missionary efforts this winter. I do 
not deny you have done much good, but every one 
in the town is not yet converted, and had the 
Holy Spirit been there, would that not have been 
the result? Where is the proof that the Holy 
Ghost has rested on the work?” The quick reply 
came, “Give us another £200, and we will begin 
to spend that to-morrow.” “They shall run 
and not be weary.” Yes, that is the sign of the 
presence of the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
who fainteth not, neither is weary—untiring patience 
and undaunted hope. 

““We have this treasure in earthen vessels that 
the exceeding greatness of the power may be of 
God, and not from ourselves.”’ Never let us forget 
that the apparent recklessness of Providence is a 
higher carefulness. God’s doings are often glorious 
paradoxes. He reigns from a Cross, He is nearest 
when He seems most absent, He is working most 
mightily when He seems to do nothing. ‘‘ We are 
pressed on every side, yet not straitened ; perplexed, 
yet not unto despair; pursued, yet not forsaken ; 
smitten down, yet not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the dying of Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus may be manifested in our body. For 
we which live are always delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our mortal flesh.” ‘“‘ Lift up your hearts.” 
** The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” ‘The best 
of all is, God is with us.” 


THE IRONY OF GOD 


‘Unto the froward Thou wilt show Thyself froward.” 
(R.V.) ‘‘ With the perverse Thou wilt show Thyself froward.” 
Psalm xviii. 26. 


HIS is one of the most difficult texts in the 

Bible: “‘ With the froward Thou wilt show 
Thyself froward/’? With the froward, the evil, 
the sinful man, Thou, the All-true, the All-holy, 
the All-loving, wilt show Thyself froward, evil, 
sinful ! 

Does this not verge upon blasphemy ? And yet 
it is in the Bible. Some would, therefore, give a 
milder and less aggressive interpretation, and make 
the text simply mean that God shows Himself 
hostile to the man who is disobedient and hostile 
to Him. 

But the word translated ‘‘ froward ’’ means “ to 
show oneself crafty, deceitful, or perverse.” Besides, 
the text is one of a series of contrasted statements, 
and “‘froward”’ is used here as the antithesis of 
“pure” in the parallel clause of the verse. And 
froward, therefore, means the opposite of pure. 

The Revised Version, it is true, rightly indicates 
that a different word is used for God from that 
which describes the sinner, ‘‘ With the perverse 
Thou wilt show Thyself froward.” But the words 
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are synonymous, and mean that to the perverse 
God shows Himself the same. 

It ts useless to attempt to evade the difficulty, there- 
fore, and besides tt 1s unnecessary. God can, of 
course, do no evil. But what we have here is 
an assertion, not that God does evil, but that in 
His judicial government of men He has created a 
law in the spiritual world, that a man’s character 
shall determine his thought of God. The pure 
thinks God is pure, the froward thinks God is 
froward. Just as certain drugs so affect the mind 
of those who use them, that they see the air full 
of ghastly sights and shapes, so sin distorts the 
vision of God, and leads to false conceptions of 
His character. The punishment of sin is that 
sinners believe a lie. 

““ With the pure Thou wilt show Thyself pure, 
and with the perverse Thou wilt show Thyself 
froward.” 

I. Let us consider the fact that the froward think 
that God is froward. 

Sinners think that God is altogether One such as 
themselves. They go about with 


“That hateful smirk of boundless self-conceit 
Which seems to take possession of the world, 
And make of God a tame confederate, 
Purveyor to their appetites, you know.” 

How else do you account for the fact that they 
are so easy and fearless when they sin? Even in 
the hour of death the most abandoned sinners go 
to meet God without a tremor. Many a Christian 
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is more anxious on his deathbed than these men. 
It almost seems as if an evil life smoothed a man’s 
last pillow. 

But, after all, is the statement true that the froward 
think that God is froward? Are sinners blind to 
the Divine holiness ? 

Nay, is it not manifestly untrue? There are 
pessimists, no doubt, who hold that God is on the 
side of evil, but theirs is an intellectual delirium, 
caused by too much pondering on the mysterious 
sufferings of the world. But ask the average 
man who does not deny he is a sinner, nay, ask 
the most dissolute and immoral, and they will 
declare that they know that God is holy, that His 
holiness is the glory of glories, and that upon that 
holiness of God the stability of the universe depends. 
They may live in sin, but they will with perfect 
sincerity join the whole Israel of God in the anthem, 
* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” That 
ts true ; but the question is, what do they mean by 
holiness ? What does the phrase “the holiness 
of God” connote on the lips of a sinner. We fre- 
quently use the name of God, and yet how many 
realize its august meaning? And nothing is easier 
than to speak of the holiness of God and have a 
conception far removed from the glorious reality 
itself. 

Holiness is the love of some acts and characters 
with a love which makes them all essential to the 
lover, and a hatred of their opposites with a hatred 
which is a consuming fire. But does the sinner 
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see what are the acts and characters which God 
hates, and what are the acts and characters which 
God loves ? 

The regular churchgoer sees distinctly that God 
is angry with the irreligious and immoral, and the 
irreligious and immoral see a terrible wrath im- 
pending upon the religious hypocrite, and glorifiy 
God at the sight. But does each man see that 
God is also angry with his own sins? That is 
what he does not see. Each man is colour-blind 
to some of the rays which make up the perfect 
white light of the Divine glory. The character 
has affected the vision. 

There are others who, while they know that God 
is angry with them and their sins, yet do not feel 
that it is with a terrible and alarming anger. They 
see the Divine character, but not in all its vivid 
splendour. They are, to use the Scriptural meta- 
phor, ‘‘ blind, seeing only what is near.” And 
through their spiritual shortsightedness the glory 
of God as they see it is dimmed, the beauty is faded. 
They hold the creed so fiercely threatened by the 
ancient prophet, “ The Lord will not do good, neither 
will He do evil.” They worship a passionless vacuity 
rather than the Living God whom Isaiah saw 
“seated on a throne high and lifted up,” before 
whom ‘the seraphim covered his face,” and at 
Whose presence “ the foundations of the thresholds 
moved.” 

The sinner confesses the holiness of God, but by 
that he does not mean the glory which the angels in 
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heaven adore. For, “with the perverse Thou wilt 
show Thyself froward.” 

Now there are many facts in life which the most 
honest minds find hard to reconcile with God’s 
holiness. And when a man in whose heart there 
is a prejudice in favour of sin meets them, they 
more or less consciously seem to justify his life to 
himself—they drug his conscience and lull it into a 
deeper slumber of false security. ‘‘ With the per- 
verse Thou wilt show Thyself froward.” Look at 
some of these facts. 

(a) How many opportunities for sin there are in the 
world. Many to-day are demanding the destruction 
of the liquor traffic, and are demanding it in God’s 
name. But there are trees in tropical climates, 
trees of God’s own planting, which have but to be 
gashed and the sap flows out, an intoxicating juice 
ready at once for use. Almost every natural juice 
ferments if it is left alone. It would almost seem 
as if the use of intoxicants were in accordance with 
the will of Heaven, and yet what ruin they work ! 
Then how pleasant it is to sin. The path of duty 
is thorny, steep, and toilsome, and we climb it with 
bleeding fingers and torn knees. But at its side is 
By-path Meadow, full of flowers and green grass for 
pleasant walking. Why, we demand in our bitter- 
ness, are these things so? Why is sin so pleasant 
and duty so difficult in a world where God is 
Almighty and supreme ? 

(5) Again, how often, when men begin to sin, they 
begin to succeed, I shall never forget an address 
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delivered by the chaplain of a famous gaol to a meet- 
ing of men in Edinburgh on gambling. “‘ Men,” he ~ 
said, “I once, and only once, gambled, myself. I 
was a student and poor. A lottery ticket came to 
me through the post. The entrance money was 
£10, but the winning prize f{1000. That {£1000 
would have made all the difference to me. When 
the result was announced the number before mine 
had £1000, and the number after mine had 
£500, but I had nothing. I could not afford 
to lose the {10, and I never gambled again. My 
conviction,” he said, “‘ resulting from my experience 
in the gaol, is that that loss saved me. Men are 
ruined by winning their first bet. That encourages 
them to go on, in spite of subsequent failure, till 
they are enslaved.’’ Oh, why does God ever allow 
men to win their first bet ? 

(c) On the other hand, how often the moment men 
cease from sinning they begin to fail. These things 
are constant features of life, and we will, therefore, 
take an illustration from the Middle Ages. When 
the Pope removed his court to the South of France, ~ 
Italy was governed by rapacious and unjust car- 
dinals, and the land was filled from end to end with 
scandals and complaints. Catherine of Siena went 
to Avignon and appealed to the Pope to return 
and rectify the abuses, and the Pope’s conscience 
was touched. But no sooner had his fleet set sail 
than a violent storm drove them back to Marseilles. 
A second and a third attempt had a like experience ; © 
it took them three months to reach Rome, and their 
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lives were again and again in peril. And the high- 
placed cardinals came to him and said: “ You see, 
our Lord Pope, these storms prove that it cannot 
be the will of Heaven for you to return to Rome.” 

(d) Again, some of the mightiest forces in the 
world are.on the side of evil. Money is to-day very 
largely against God. 

These things are perplexing, they are moral mys- 
teries, and to the man whose conscience is not keen 
God seems in them to show Himself to be froward, 

II. Let us consider the fact that with the pure God 
shows Himself to be pure. “‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” They see that 
the froward is the victim of illusions, and, in spite 
of all appearances, that God is perfect in holiness. 
They see that all these untoward facts only mean 
that temptation is an element in life. As Dean Church 
has said: ‘“‘ And what is all human life but this, man 
having in his freedom to choose, to choose under 
all kinds of circumstances, all kinds of feelings, 
under the stress and force of all kinds of motives— 
having to choose and choosing—the right thing or 
the wrong, giving proof of what is in him, of the 
inmost bias and inclination of his character, of the 
use he would make of his freedom, of the strength 
and mastery over himself by which he can make his 
higher self govern his lower self, by which he can 
make his weaker and poorer and base wishes yield 
to his nobler will.”” Tempted purity is the purest, 
and the fire is intended not to consume, but to 
purify the gold. 
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III. But what is the reason of God’s creation of 
this strange law, that what a man is shall determine 
his thought of God, so that with the froward he shows 
Himself perverse ? Why does he condemn sinners 
to be blind to the Divine holiness? It encourages 
them in sin. Why does He not rather destroy the 
illusion and put His holiness beyond dispute ? 
The answer is, God uses irony in His dealings with 
men. We have a phrase, ‘“‘ The irony of events,” 
which bears witness to our consciousness of the 
fact. Scripture also declares it. ‘“‘ The kings of 
the earth set themselves and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against His Anointed, 
saying, Let us break their bands asunder, and cast 
away their cords from us. He that sitteth on the 
circle of the heavens shall laugh. The Lord shall 
have them in derision.”” Now, for their own proper 
purposes nothing is so effective as irony, sarcasm, 
satire. There are perhaps few better examples of 
the use of irony than Elijah’s speech on Mount 
Carmel, when alone, fighting for life and faith and 
country, he faced the priests of Baal. Through 
the long day the priests of Baal cried to their god— 
the sun—to answer by fire. They gashed them- 
selves with lancets till the blood ran in streams, 
they screamed in their paroxysms of prayer till 
they were hoarse and voiceless. And through all 
the weary afternoon these spent, exhausted men 
heard the bitter mocking words which Elijah at 
noon had hurled at them: “ Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is musing, or he is gone aside, or he is in a 
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journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and must be 
awaked—cry alittle louder!” Could any argument 
or logic or eloquence so effectually bring home to 
them and Israel their utter failure and the impo- 
tence of Baal? And God uses irony. When 
Balaam sought permission to go with the messengers 
of Balak God refused. Then, when Balaam’s worldly 
heart prompted him to ask a second time, God 
consented—but it was in irony. Let us look at 
one or two instances which illustrate this Divine 
use of irony. 

(a) Is it not an irony that the kingdom of good often 
comes in this world by the victory and not the defeat of 
the kingdom of evil? Take the classic example— 
the cross of Christ. The crucifixion of Christ was 
the triumph of hell. For long months His enemies 
had plotted: “If we can but pin Him to a Roman 
cross He will be discredited, no Jew will follow 
a crucified Messiah, His influence will be destroyed 
by the shame.” And at last they succeeded. 
And there He hung, with the cry wrung from His 
lips, ““ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me!” And they left Him in the hour of darkness 
with the gibe, “‘ He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save.” It was the hour of their triumph—nay, 
was it not rather the hour of their uttermost defeat ? 
For Christ rules the world unto this day because 
He hung upon that cross, and millions would die 
for Him, because He went out into that ‘‘ forsaken- 
ness,” and, by not saving Himself, saved us. 

It is always so. Consider the liquor traffic. 
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Consider its wealth. ‘‘ Unless the country con- 
_ trols the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic will control 
the country,” we are warned. But what hope 
have we of controlling the liquor traffic? For 
every agent the temperance party can put into the 
field, the trade can afford a hundred. They can 
placard every hoarding with “‘ Don’t rob the work- 
ing man of his beer!” They can get any number 
of men for money. Yes; but they cannot get one 
without. And men, on the other side, work out 
of sheer philanthropy. The brewers’ money is 
their weakness. The country is not blind, men 
know it is a fight between dividends and love, and 
in the long run the disinterestedness, which is more 
than money or shouting or wire-pulling, is sure to 
win. The Emperor Julian heard that a rival had 
raised the standard of revolt and donned the purple 
robe, the symbol of Empire. What did Julian 
do—send an army? No. Hire an assassin? No. 
He sent a pair of purple slippers to complete the 
outfit, and crushed that rebellion with ridicule. 
And if I may say so reverently, God often sends 
the purple slippers. He gives His enemies wealth 
and power and influence because He can do without 
them. ‘“‘ God chose the foolish things of the world 
that He might put to shame them that are wise, 
and God chose the weak things of the world that 
He might put to shame the things that are strong ; 
and the base things of the world, and the things that 
are despised, did God choose.” What an irony! 
(b) Is 1¢ not an trony that men often sin to gain an 
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end, and miss the very end they sin to gain? Take 
Heine, the second greatest figure in German litera- 
ture. He looked back longingly to the old Paganism ; 
he loved pleasure, sensation, physical excitement. 
But while he gained name and influence and an 
enduring niche in the world’s literary pantheon, he 
missed the physical excitement, the sensual pleasure 
he sought. For eight years he lay on his “ mattress 
grave,” as he named it, paralysed, blind of one eye, 
having to raise the lid of the other with his hand, 
deserted by his friends, so that he exclaimed, when 
Berlioz made an unexpected visit, “‘ You come to 
see me, you are as original as ever! ’’ As he himself 
wrote, ‘“‘ What does it profit me that my health is 
drunk at banquets out of gold cups and in most 
exquisite wines, if I myself, while these ovations 
are going on, lonely and cut off from pleasures of the 
world, can only just wet my lips with barley water ?” 

As it has been said, “‘ There can be no greater 
irony for the soul which has sinned by too greedily 
seeking for sensation than to find sensation absent 
even from the judgments she has brought on herself.” 
Men miss the very end they sin to gain. 

Here are two men. The one is of this world; he 
loves this world ; every day he loves it a little more ; 
at last he loves it with all his heart, and his very 
soul seems bound up in it. That day he dies. His 
neighbour is a Christian. He loves this world little ; 
every day he loves it less, till at last its joys have 
lost all their charm—that day he dies. What an 
irony ! 
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(c) And 1s not this an irony that men who reject God 
and His wisdom often in their calculations miss out 
the only things which are certain to happen ? 

Death is the one certainty of the future, and these 
men—perhaps because it is certain and universal— 
ignore it. The Rich Fool in the Gospel story, 
for example, laid his schemes for life— you have 
met such a man—he would make so much wealth 
and then enjoy himself; till then it should be all 
labour and no pleasure, afterwards all pleasure and 
no labour. His friends warned him God would be 
offended and defeat him. But at the end of the first 
year he had prospered beyond anticipation—and 
God said nothing. Again, a second year his friends 
warned him, but he did better still—and God said 
nothing. Again they warned him, but a third and 
fourth year he did better and better, till the 
croakers ceased to croak. At last he said, “‘ One 
year more and my task is accomplished ”—and 
God said nothing. That year was the best of all, 
and the barns were stacked to overflowing, and he 
must needs build greater. Then he exulted in his 
triumph. ‘‘ They said it could not be done, but 
it is done; they said God would stop me, but I 
have prospered. The toil was hard, nothing but 
toil, but now— 

And that night God spoke, and said, ‘“‘ Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

Have you ever read that most dreaded curse of 
the Old Testament, ‘‘ Thou shalt build houses and 
other men shall live in them, thou shalt plant vine- 
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yards and other men shall drink the wine thereof ” ? 
What an irony ! 

IV. Let us consider the reason of God’s use of 
irony in His dealings with men. 

Is irony a weapon for infinite love to use? Are 
not irony and sarcasm regarded as signs of brilliant 
but bitter minds? Do they not embitter their 
victims ? Heine wrote the half-admiring, half- 
resentful confession, “‘The mockery of God is 
heavy upon me, the Great Author of the Universe, 
the Aristophanes of Heaven had determined to 
make the petty earthly author, the so-called Aris- 
tophanes of Germany, feel to his heart’s core what 
pitiful needle- pricks his cleverest sarcasms have 
been compared with the thunderbolts which His 
Divine humour can launch against feeble mortals.” 
Why, then, does God use irony? Keen-edged 
weapons, which are dangerous to play with, are, 
however, very useful in their own proper work. 
We have a phrase that speaks of men “ hard- 
ening themselves against God.” No man can 
do that; we can only harden a part of ourselves. 
The harder our heart becomes the more sensitive 
our pride becomes; the less we care what God 
thinks, the more we care what man thinks; the 
less we think of what we are, the more we think of 
what we appear to be. And God touches a man 
where he will feel it. If we are not open to the con- 
viction that we are sinners, He will convince us 
we are fools. And nothing shows the proud their 
folly so effectually as irony. 
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Now, is there one here upon whom God has used 
His irony, whose cry is, “I have played the fool 
and erred exceedingly”? ? With health, wealth, 
reputation all lying wasted—himself his own worst 
enemy, is there one whose fierce complaint is, 
““Why did God treat me thus?” Be not de- 
ceived. Behind the Divine laughter there is love. 
Behind the sarcasm there is yearning; the irony 
is the hunger of a heart seeking to save. He that 
sitteth on the “circle of the heavens” and has 
men “in derision” is the One who “so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.” And let such an one 
remember, too, that love has another irony in 
its keeping. “The last shall be first.” ‘“‘ Many 
shall come from the east and the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of Heaven, but the sons of the king- 
dom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness.” 
The man of stainless rectitude, proud of his good- 
ness, shall be rejected because his pride has made 
his goodness a filthy and loathsome thing. And 
aman of mean, licentious, cruel life shall be re- 
ceived, for ‘‘a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise!” ‘‘ The last shall be first.” 
What an irony! but an irony not of judgment, but 
of grace. 


ST. “PAUL’S*®SOLUTION OF tar 
PROBLEM OF PAIN 


‘For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed to usward.” 
Romans viii. 18. 
HIS is St. Paul’s solution of the great prob- 
lem of pain. The existence of pain is the 
greatest difficulty for faith in our age. Never was 
there an age so sensitive to pain as our own, and 
never an age therefore that found it so hard to 
reconcile the existence of pain with the love of God. 
Professor Huxley declared that his reason for 
rejecting the Christian creed was simply that he 
could not find in nature the God of infinite love of 
which the New Testament speaks. The difficulties 
of miracles and the science of Genesis were nothing in 
comparison with “‘ the impassable gulf between the 
anthropomorphism however refined of theology 
and the passionless impersonality of the Unknown 
and Unknowable which science shows in nature.” 
If other difficulties have slain the faith of thousands, 
the fact of pain has slain the faith of tens of 
thousands. 
I. Furst, let us notice, then, that St. Paul is aware 
that the problem exists. 
That is something. The testimony of the New 
Testament to the love of God is not the testimony 
28 
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of men who are ignorant of what can be said against 
their creed. 

It is said sometimes to-day that the pulpit has 
no right to deal with doubt. The pulpit, we are 
told, is for the positive preaching of the Gospel, 
and what a horrible thing it is that people should 
hear sceptical ideas for the first time in God’s house 
and from the pulpit set up to preach His faith. 
But would it not be worse for them to meet the 
doubts for the first time anywhere else? ‘‘ When 
I thought how I might know this, it was too painful 
for me, until I went into the sanctuary of God.” 
They will meet the doubts somewhere sooner or 
later. You cannot seclude men in intellectual 
monasteries apart from the common thoughts of the 
time. And, on the other hand, it were perilous 
to allow men to imagine that the witnesses to Christ 
and His love in the pulpit were ignorant of the facts 
of life. Besides, the suggestion is unscriptural. 
Christ’s greatest and most beautiful sayings were 
replies to objectors and critics. St. Paul himself 
states frankly the difficulties of his times and 
answers them. ‘“‘ Someone will say, how are the 
dead raised up, and with what body do they come ? ” 
And in this Epistle, which sets forth the grace of God, 
the world’s sorrows are noted and faced. Are we 
offended at the cruelties of society ? St. Paul knows 
them fully. “Filled with all unrighteousness, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, full of 
envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity, whisperers, 
back-biters, hateful to God. Insolent, haughty, 
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boastful, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, covenant breakers, 
without natural affection, unmerciful.”” Are we 
perplexed because Christ has added to the world’s 
pain, and in the name of His cross blood has been 
shed in torrents? “If we suffer with Him.” Do 
we suppose that the physical agony of the brute 
creation is a modern discovery ? ‘‘ We know that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.” As it has been said, “‘ Here 
we have, as nowhere else in the Bible, perhaps no- 
where else in ancient literature, a man who feels 
the pain of creation.”’ And this man, one of the 
world’s greatest intellects, who knew the whole 
world’s anguish, nevertheless declares right through- 
out the whole Epistle that God is love. It is some- 
thing, I say, at least to know that he knew all the 
facts. 

Il. What, then, is St. Paul’s solution of the problem ? 
He declares that the sorrow and pain are working out 
a glory so great that the pain is a small price to pay 
for the glory. 

“The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed to usward.” Just like the mist that 
in the early morning hangs dark, damp, and de- 
pressing round the earth, but in the evening has 
been lifted into the blue sky and is irradiated with 
a dazzling light, so the present sorrow will be even 
beautiful when the glory has been revealed. If 
the glory cannot come without the pain, it is not 
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unloving to inflict the pain. This is, it is true, only 
a practical solution of the problem. But the Bible 
only meets our practical needs. It does not tell us 
why pain is the way to glory—it only tells us ‘God 
is love.” It is not strange that the suffering should 
now seem very great. For 
“ Here alone 

Is given thee to suffer for God’s sake. 

In other worlds we shall more perfectly 

Serve Him and love Him, praise Him, work for Him, 

Grow nearer and nearer Him with all delight ; 

But then we shall not any more be called 

To suffer, which is our appointment here. 

Let us take heed in time 

That God may now be glorified in us ; 

And while we suffer, let us set our souls 

To suffer perfectly ; since this alone 

The suffering which is this world’s special grace 

May here be perfected and left behind.” 


But the difficulty to many minds is the suffering 
of the brute creation which probably will not share 
that future glory. 

It is true that some interpret St. Paul’s saying, 
“‘The creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God,” as being a promise of im- 
mortality for the animal world. But there is no 
certainty in this, and we cannot rest upon it as the 
justification of their pain. 

But it is natural enough that we cannot wholly 
see the purpose of all suffering. Mr. Benson in his 
“The Altar Fire”? has recorded a_ suggestive 
experience. One night he returned downstairs to 
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get a book and could not find the matches. A 
whimsical idea struck him. Imagine a creature 
highly intellectual, but blind from birth, receiving 
impressions solely by hearing and touch, intro- 
duced into such a room and endeavouring to form 
an impression of the kind of being who inhabited it. 
Chairs, table, even a musical instrument he could 
interpret, but what would he make of a writing- 
table and its apparatus, or a picture, or a book ? 
‘* What if we ourselves in this world of ours, which 
seems to us so complete, may really be creatures 
lacking some further sense which would make all 
plain?” As a matter of fact, we unconsciously 
exaggerate the suffering of the animal world. One 
of the greatest scientists has said, “‘ What it (the 
struggle for life in the brute creation) really brings 
about is the maximum of life and of the enjoy- 
ment of life, with a minimum of pain and suffering. 
Given the necessity of death and reproduction— 
and without these there could have been no pro- 
gressive development of the organic world—and it 
is difficult even to imagine a system by which a 
greater balance of happiness could have been 
secured.” The fact is, we unconsciously read into 
nature our own sufferings and forget that we, with 
our more highly strung nervous constitution, have 
joys and sorrows the lower creation cannot share. 
This reading into nature of our emotions is an almost 
necessary result of our sin. It has been the only 
way to restrain fallen human nature from cruelty to 
animals, It is part of the punishment of sin, 
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We can believe that the suffering of men is working 
out such a glory because even in this earthly life sorrow 
and pain work out a glory that is worth the price. 

Take, for example, Dante, the Italian man of 
sorrows. Denied the woman he loved, driven an 
exile from his native land, sentenced to be burned 
alive, left alone, astonished amid the agony of life, 
yet but for all this he had never written his poem. 
As Carlyle has said, had Dante not suffered, ‘“ Flo- 
rence would have had another prosperous Lord 
Mayor, and the ten dumb centuries continued 
voiceless.” “Give him the choice of his happi- 
ness! He knew not, more than we do, what was 
really happy, what was really miserable.” The 
song was worth the price. 

Further, the universe is working towards love—God 
is love and the angels love, and man shall at last be 
berfect in love—there will be one great limitless ocean 
of unending love. And sorrow in this world often 
brings love. 

It was when John Bright’s wife lay dead in his 
house that Cobden came to him and said, ‘“‘ There 
are thousands of homes in England at this moment 
where wives, mothers, and children are dying of 
hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your 
grief is passed, I would advise you to come with 
me, and we will never rest till the Corn Law is 
repealed.” It was Bright’s sorrow which gave 
him the power to interpret other’s hearts, knit him 
to them and made him love and beloved. And if 
these things be true of individuals, it may well be 
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true that the pain of the race will be justified by 
the glory “that shall be revealed to usward.” 

III. But that 1s the whole point. How do we 
know there will be any such future world of glory to 
justify the pain? Does not the pain make it im- 
possible to believe in the glory ? 

If God be not infinitely benevolent there will 
be no glory. And Huxley said, “ Infinite benevo- 
lence need not have invented pain and sorrow at 
all.’ But we do not know that. To say that 
God need not have made pain as a way to glory 
is to misunderstand His Almightiness. God is not 
merely Almighty. He is all-wise, all-loving, and 
all-holy too. It is not true to say that God can 
do anything. He cannot do anything which is 
unwise, unloving, or unholy. God cannot work a 
contradiction, for that would be unwise. God 
cannot do wrong, for that would be unholy. God 
cannot do other than the best for us, for that 
would not be perfect love. Dora Greenwell has 
said, “Choice is the glory of humanity. It is 
a distinctive attribute, raising a man above the 
inferior creatures as it sinks him below deity. 
For to choose is obviously as human as to err. 
Infinite wisdom can see and take but one way.” 
God can only take the best way. 

Because God is love He created us that we might 
share His life, and His highest life is holiness, and 
not mere happiness. Therefore Perfect Love made 
us to share His holiness. And holiness so far as we 
know can only be given to a finite creature through 
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suffering. For holiness is courage, and courage is 
the power to bear pain. Holiness is sympathy, 
and sympathy is the power to share pain. There- 
fore God has given us pain which here shall be 
“‘ perfected and left behind,” that hereafter we 
might to all eternity share His perfect bliss. 

Yes, but after all what certainty have we of the glory ? 
The sorrows we see, the glory we do not see. But 
Paul knew Christ. The sorrows were there, but 
Christ was also there. Christ must be accounted for 
as much as the sorrows. And Christ means that 
God is Infinite Love. But you say Christ may be a 
myth, a mere dream; the sorrows are undoubted 
facts. But a dream is a fact, though that of which 
we dream may be an illusion. And the joy which 
religion brings is a fact, as much a fact of life as 
any agony and pain, whether religion be dream or 
reality. The martyr counts that joy so great that 
he bears his agonies willingly for the winning of it. 
The ascetic counts that joy so great that no self- 
denial is too great to buy it. 

The great point to notice and which men forget is 
that there are other facts in life which must be taken 
into account as well as sorrow. 

Professor Huxley spoke of the “ Passionless 
Impersonality ’” which was all that he could find in 
nature. Had he never seen a mother? Is mother- 
hood passionless ? Motherhood will shed its blood 
to staunch the wound that bleeds. Motherhood 
is as much a part of the universe and a creation of 
its Creator as pain. That is what we have to recog- 
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nize—this world is a problem, a mystery, not a sim- 
plicity. It is not that life is full of suffering and 
suffering only, and that this is the worst of all 
possible worlds. There would be no problem then 
—that would be simple enough. The mystery is 
that there is both justice and injustice, both pain 
and joy, both agony and love. There is the storm 
that hurries with fire and ruin over sea and land, 
and the pessimist says, “‘ God is cruel.” But then 
there are flowers by the wayside to contradict him. 
We have to account for the whole of the facts. 
How can we reconcile them ? What shall we say ? 
Shall we say that God is working out a glory in 
comparison with which the sorrows of this present 
are not worthy to be compared ? Or shall we say 
that he is an “ Infinite Indifference ” who lighted 
by chance on the sweetness of human friendship 
and the rich cornfields and the splendours of the 
day and the night? Surely love is the easier 
solution, for these things are too great to be the 
creation of chance. 

Is not the very fact itself that there 1s mystery in 
the world one sign that God ts love ? 

Love is the most mysterious and original thing 
in the world. Was not your mother the most 
mysterious person you ever knew ? Other people’s 
actions could be calculated from a book of eti- 
quette, but she was ever original. Love’s ways 
are past finding out except by a love of equal 
strength. Clouds are not so thick a veil as sun- 
shine; they always let the light through and are 
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often rent by patches of the blue. But when the 
sun spreads its closely woven vesture over the 
heavens, even the burning stars beyond are hid. 
And we cannot comprehend God’s doings because 
“He covereth Himself with light as with a gar- 
ment.” “Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him,” clouds of deepest darkness because they 
are dark with excess of light, excess of love. The 
universe is mysterious, it is true, but that is be- 
cause God’s love is so perfect that He dares to do 
such strange things. God must be very good, and 
eternity a glorious existence too grand for any man 
to imagine. 

Remember always that the world has two aspects. 
It is true that it.1s full of injustice and cruelty and 
oppression, but conscience also exists. 

Were it not for the faculty of conscience which 
He, who allows that injustice to exist, Himself 
created, we should not know there was such a 
thing as injustice at all. We should feel the pain, 
but we should not feel that we were being wronged 
by it. Why has He given me conscience ? Why 
has He added that bitterest drop to the cup of pain, 
so that I not only suffer but resent it? It is an 
awful thing that I shall stand one day at God’s 
bar, but oh, more awful is it that He now stands 
at mine. He compels me by His gift of conscience 
to judge Him and His world. Why? Why, if 
not, because some day He will vindicate Himself 
and His universe to me. If He has given me con- 
science in a world that is fundamentally unjust, a 
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world that will never justify the existence of its 
pain and suffering, He has only added needlessly 
the most exquisite of tortures to the agony of exist- 
ence. Then He is diabolical in His cruelty. But 
such a Creator could never have given us also the 
countless blessings which are as much a fact of life 
as pain, and make life a joy—He would have been 
too cruel. No, conscience is not mockery. Con- 
science is prophetic. The things it condemns are 
passing away. Conscience is given that we may be 
stirred up to destroy them. The tyrants and the 
tyrannies are things of the night. We are for the 
morning. The morning has dawned. It will soon 
be noontide. 

IV. But will the glory make up for the suffering ? 
Is it true that the sufferings are ‘‘ not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed to 
usward 2?” 

“Ts there not wrong too bitter for atoning ? 
What are these desperate and hideous years? 
Hast thou not heard thy whole creation groaning, 
Sighs of the bondsmen and a woman’s tears?” 

As we look out upon the world, are not its suffer- 
ings so great that no heaven could make up for 
them, and must we not meet the offer with “a 
reckless shivering of laughter ” which scorns it as 
a false cheat ? I answer, No! There is no wrong 
too bitter for atoning, not pestilence, not physical 
agony, not cancer, not even the tragedies of Ar- 
menia and the Congo. Even J can imagine such a’ 
glory that the sufferings of this present time are 
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not worthy to be compared with it. And ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” The reality 
is beyond our imagination. Nay, we exaggerate 
our sufferings. That is St. Paul’s point here. He 
reminds the Roman Christians that they are not 
alone in their sufferings. Christ suffers, the whole 
creation suffers, the Holy Spirit “maketh inter- 
cession with groanings that cannot be uttered.” 
Suffering that is universal, and in which God shares, 
cannot be absolutely intolerable. Do you say, 
It is easy for those who have not suffered to say so ? 
But the fact is, it is the very men who have suffered 
who say so. A critic—William Archer—reviewing 
a book by Robert Louis Stevenson, declared that 
Stevenson’s philosophy would break down with 
sickness. Yet at the very time Stevenson was a 
great sufferer and forbidden to speak for days, even 
for weeks. Afterwards he wrote to his critic, “I 
see a universe I suppose eternally different from 
yours. A solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous and 
noble universe, where suffering is not wantonly 
inflicted, though it falls with dispassionate im- 
partiality, but where it may be and generally is 
nobly borne, where above all any brave man may 
make out a life which shall be happy for himself, 
and, by being so, beneficent to those about him.” 
I shall never forget, in a Highland village in Scot- 
land, the greatest sufferer I have ever seen. A 
young girl of eighteen, stricken down with mortal 
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sickness, and slowly, through long months and 
years, losing the use of one limb and then another 
and tortured with the most exquisite agonies. It 
was the greatest blow my faith in God’s love ever 
received. But at the commencement of her illness 
she was not a Christian, during her suffering she 
learned to trust in the love of God in Christ. What 
shook my faith did not shake the faith of the 
sufferer herself. For out of the flinty rock in the 
desert He makes inward consolations flow of which 
those only know who pass that way. 

And, as a matter of fact, we know that life’s suffer- 
ings are not too bitter for atoning. 

We know that life is livable. The most popular 
book of scepticism to-day (Mr. Blatchford’s “ God 
and My Neighbour ”) declares that God built this 
world on “cruel lines.”” But the book is dedicated 
to the writer’s son. The dedication is an uncon- 
scious answer to the book. He does not shudder 
at, but rejoices in his son’s life. But if life is cruel, 
race suicide or personal suicide would become a 
universal duty. The world ought not to continue 
if it ought not to have been made. The race lives 
on by the will of man as well as by the will of God. 
Impeach the world and you impeach man. For 
think of what it really means if life is cruel and God 
is not love. We are wholly in His power. Men 
assume that death ends all. But we do not know 
that. If God be not love there is no heaven, but 
there may be a hell. A pessimistic novel of our 
day closes with the sentence, ‘‘ The President of 
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the Immortals had finished his sport with Tess.” 
But, as Dr. Robertson Nicoll pointed out, if the 
creed of the novel be true, we do not know that 
the sport is finished. If God has tortured us here, 
in all likelihood He will torture us hereafter. This 
may be the first of an endless series of torture 
chambers of increasing agony and woe. And the 
awful possibilities of disaster that loom before the 
imagination are horrible beyond description. But, 
as a matter of fact, we are not afraid. Why? Be- 
cause we know the joy of life is greater than the 
pain. Why not be honest ? There is nothing here 
that makes impossible the faith that God is love— 
no sorrow that is too bitter for atoning. 

V. And then lastly. If that be so, sorrow and pain 
that do not contradict the love of God are a great call to 
lead us to trust in tt. 

Sorrow comes to us all. Pain comes to us all. 
Death comes to us all. And the glory that shall 
be revealed is offered to us all. What a pity to miss 
it! What a pity to have the sorrow and not to 
have the joy! As Ruskin has said, “I do not 
wonder at what men suffer, but I wonder at what 
men miss.” The pain of the world is the wonder 
of man, but the wonder of the angels is man’s un- 
belief. 

Do you feel you suffer more than others? Then 
remember that you can estimate better than others 
how great the glory will be. For the glory will be 
greater than the sufferings. Others measure the 
city of gold with the ‘‘ measure of a man,” you 
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with the measure of ‘‘ an angel.” Remember that, 
whatever you have lost, you have gained a clearer 
vision of the glory that shall be. And through 
your sorrows you may know God better, too. For 
sorrow is a revelation of God. Dr. Dale lost a little 
child, and years after, writing to comfort a friend, 
he said, “I learnt what God must feel at the loss 
of His children.” A lady once told me of the 
experience which led her to Christ. Her husband 
was very unkind to her and her life was very hard. 
But she had a little boy whom she dearly loved. 
One day he had committed some childish fault, 
and she felt it her duty to punish him for the first 
time in his life. It was agony to her to do it. 
And it suddenly flashed into her mind that she 
who had always thought God hard had misunder- 
stood Him, that it must be infinitely greater pain 
to God to send her pain than for her to bear it. 
And looking up through the sorrows that revealed 
the heart of God, she gave herself up to the love 
that dares to wound so deeply because it so truly 
loves. When we suffer, let us remember that in 
all our ‘affliction He is afflicted, that in all our 
affliction He bids us come unto Him and find rest, 
and that “the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed to usward,” and that to that glory 
He is seeking to bring us all. 


WHY MIRACLES DO NOT 
HAPPEN NOW 


** An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonah.” 
Matthew xvi. 4. 
ET us frankly admit that a non- miraculous 
Christianity is a delusion. It is impossible to 
detach the miracles from the accounts of the life of 
Christ in the New Testament. Take miracle out 
of the Book and the Book is dead. But it is pre- 
cisely the miracles we find so difficult to accept 
to-day. That is due, not to any academic theory 
of Nature which makes miracle impossible, but 
simply that it is difficult to believe that miracle 
ever happened since it never happens now. “ The 
best way to prove a miracle is to repeat it.” But 
we cannot repeat it. Around this question gather 
some of the most pathetic experiences of our race. 
In Olive Schreiner’s “‘ Story of an African Farm ”’— 
I quote the incident from memory, it is years 
since I read it, but it is to this effect—a little lad 
longing to know if there is a God, built an altar 
with a sacrifice out on the South African sand. 
Then he bowed and prayed, if God be love, that 
He would answer by fire. He waited, then he 
lifted his head—nothing had happened—the piti- 
43 
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less sun was burning overhead—the sacrifice was 
unconsumed. Fiction? Yes, but fact, too, as a 
thousand hearts can testify. Why, oh why, does 
God not answer by fire? Why do not miracles 
happen now? It is sometimes pretended that 
miracles are wrought still. It is a delusion. No 
one has ever raised, in our day, a dead man to life— 
that is the test. Here, then, is the question which 
we must strive to answer: why, if miracle ever 
happened, does miracle not happen now ? 

I. And first of all, the demand for the repetition of 
miracle misunderstands Christ’s purpose in working 
miracles. Notwithstanding the fact that He Him- 
self wrought miracles, Christ did not Himself 
value highly the faith based on miracle in His own 
day. 

“An evil and an adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign.” When He was in Jerusalem “‘ Many 
believed on His name beholding His signs which 
He did. But Jesus did not trust Himself unto 
them for that He knew all men.” Nicodemus 
said, ‘“We know that Thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these signs that Thou 
doest except God be with him. Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Verily, verily I say unto thee, 
except a man be born anew, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.” That miracles should not be 
repeated in every age is not therefore altogether 
strange. 

But why, then, did Christ work miracles at all ? 

He wrought them as a part of His message and 
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not as the proof of it. They were means by which 
He revealed Himself. He came to offer Himself 
to men as the life of their life, the food of their 
souls. He came to be what none other than God 
can be. And a God limited and imprisoned in 
Nature could not be what we need in God. There- 
fore He wrought miracles as symbols and signs of 
what He is to faith. 

He came to reveal a God of love. And His miracles 
have revealed that God. As the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham has said, “‘ Nature is in its normal order 
non-moral in appearance. God ‘maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and the good.’ At times noth- 
ing lays so great a strain on faith as the totally 
mechanical and non-moral aspect of Nature. If 
Nature can be so cruel, we cry, can the God of 
Nature care? But at the great central moment 
in the world’s moral history, in the case of Christ, 
we are allowed to see that the God of Nature and 
the God of conscience are one.” It is in the 
miracles of Christ we are allowed to see that. 

He came to reveal a living, personal, and rational 
God, and, as the Bishop of Birmingham has said 
again, ‘‘ We recognize the fact that abnormal cir- 
cumstances require in a free being abnormal actions. 
To be tied to the normal and the habitual when 
something exceptional is needed is to be mechanical 
and not rational.” If God be a living God He 
cannot be tied to invariable methods of action. 
Miracle is therefore a necessity of religion at some 
point of the world’s history that we may know God 
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is living and rational. Miracle is an unusual occur- 
rence, of course, or it would cease to be miracle and 
would be itself the usual method of action. 

But because miracles are unusual, men say the 
accounts of them are not true, and that they arose in 
a credulous and unscientific age which too readily 
believed in miracle. But as a matter of fact we are 
apt to forget that we ourselves do not think in a 
vacuum, we too are influenced by a time spirit. 
We may be hypnotised by the fascination of natural 
law, and be too ready to explain everything by it, 
and therefore to reject such stories, as former ages 
were too ready to explain everything by the super- 
natural. 

Matthew Arnold has declared that Christians 
accept the stories of Christ’s miracles simply be- 
cause they are in the New Testament, and reject 
all others because they are not in the New Testa- 
ment—their faith is without justification, it is not 
based on evidence. He instances the priestess of 
Athene mentioned in Herodotus, who grew a mir- 
aculous beard three times a year. But if I see a 
daub and a masterpiece, I need no evidence that 
the artist of the masterpiece did not paint the daub 
—he could not. The priestess of Athene is absurd— 
her miracle bears no relation to history and life and 
has no significance for it—the Creator of this 
marvellous universe could not have wrought that 
miracle. But the miracles of Christ are glorious, 
and are incidents and links in a great world move- 
ment which, beginning in the dawn of Israel’s history, 
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is regenerating the world, is preparing us for an 
eternal future wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

But why, then, is not miracle repeated to-day to 
prove that miracle once happened ? 

Il. The demand for the repetition of miracle does 
not consider the effect which the repetition would have 
to-day. 

(a) For in the first place miracle cannot incessantly 
be repeated. 

What kind of a world would it be if the uniformity 
of Nature ceased and gravitation, for example, 
pulled up or down at any man’s whim or need. 
Not only our science and commerce and arts, but 
“the whole education of the mind, its forethought, 
its calculation, its coolness, its courage, depend upon 
the faith we have in Nature’s guarantee that she 
will keep to her course and not deviate at random 
from her established line of things.” * 

Why not, then, permit the repetition of miracle 
for once in our age to prove the faith ? Then other 
ages would not be convinced by it. They would 
doubt our powers of criticism as we doubt those of 
the past. And, on the other hand, the concession 
would throw doubt upon the sufficiency and worth 
of the other proofs which God is giving to this and 
every age. 

(b) If miracle were repeated it would not produce 
the conviction we innocently suppose. Christ’s mir- 
acles did not convince His unwilling opponents. 
** He casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of 


* “Ourselves and the Universe,” by J. Brierley. 
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the devils,” they said. Our explanation would be 
different, we should say that some undiscovered 
power hidden in the mysterious resources of Nature 
was the true cause of a very remarkable pheno- 
menon. But in effect the objection would be the 
same. 

(c) The repetition of miracle would hinder the 
purpose of Christianity in the world. 

For Christ came to convince men of sin and save 
them from their sins. And miracle would only 
distract from that great practical question. We 
should be absorbed in discussing the cause of the 
miracle and forget the question of sin. And even 
if it did not distract, the miracle would not help 
the conviction of sin. You cannot convince a liar 
of the evil of lying by raising a man from the dead. 
You can only convince him by showing him the 
beauty of truth. And Christ’s perfect example is 
here before us now, and no miracle could add to its 
beauty. 

The refusal of miracle is in keeping with all 
God’s doings. Men are always seeking in religion 
what will distract them from the practical. We 
discuss the origin of evil, but we cannot explain it. 
If we could we should be no stronger to resist evil. 
God does not answer our questions or grant our 
demands, because He will allow nothing to dis- 
tract us from the practical needs of the soul. When 
Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, Herod “ was exceeding 
glad: for he was a long time desirous to see Him, 
because he had heard concerning Him, and he hoped 
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to see some miracle done by Him.” But when 
Herod “questioned Him in many words,” “ He 
answered him nothing.” Christ was to Herod a 
new excitement—he put Him on the level of a new 
dancer or a singer, one who might pass away an 
idle hour for him. But Christ, the Son of God 
Most High, refused to descend to such a level. It 
would be unworthy of God to descend to satisfy 
the idle curiosity of men. Our task is to deal 
with the evil in our lives. And God will suffer 
nothing to obscure the urgency of that duty. “An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign.” 

(d) And besides, the refusal to believe without 
miracle 1s a sign of ingratitude. 

Why should the message of the love of God seem 
incredible to you and need so much proof? Has 
your life not been crowded with mercies, countless 
mercies ? ‘‘ Have I been as a desert to Israel ? ” 
said God. We make our life bitter with pride and 
rebellion and selfishness. And then when the glorious 
Gospel comes we wistfully declare it is too good to 
be true. Gratitude would always expect great things 
from God and be never surprised at them. There- 
fore “ Jesus marvelled at their unbelief.’ Men re- 
sent, and rightly resent, the suggestion that at the 
root of scepticism there is invariably vice—but there 
is often ingratitude. 

III. The demand for the repetition of miracle 
ignores the evil actually wrought in those who rely on 
miracle to-day. 

E 
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(a) Absorption in the miraculous in the New 
Testament often leads to the misinterpretation of the 
New Testament. 

Christ’s miracles were wrought to heal men’s 
bodies. But when to-day the reformer appeals to 
this example as justification for including social 
work amongst the activities of the Churches, and 
the demand for social reform as part of the Churches’ 
message, he is met with the answer that Christ 
only wrought miracle to prove His Divine mission. 
But as Dr. Bruce has said, ‘“‘ The miracles of Christ 
are not primarily acts of preternatural power, but 
acts of unparalleled love.” It is the mercy and 
kindness in Christ we need to recognize, for religion 
often makes men cruel. Pharisaism was bitter 
cruelty. Possessed by the lust for miracle the 
Pharisee was blind to the beauty of His love and 
gentleness. And to-day the over-valuation of the 
miraculousness of the miracles is blinding men 
again. The repetition of miracle would encourage 
that spirit and lead men to deeper darkness. 

(b) The attempt to work miracles has ruined many 
a noble life. 

The vain attempt to work miracles has led to all 
kinds of delusions. What a tragic ruin was the 
life of that great genius, Edward Irving. How 
many to-day are being led astray by Christian 
science. The repetition of miracle would encourage 
these attempts and strengthen the delusions. 
Recently I received a paper describing a new sect 
in America which claims to be nearest to Apostolic 
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Christianity, because it possesses the gift of tongues. 
The gift is real, we are assured, because an Indian 
chief, addressed in what was supposed to be his 
own tongue by a speaker who did not himself 
understand it, looked very solemn. Which we can 
well understand. It would be ludicrous if it were 
not so pathetic. But the real essence of Pentecost 
lay not in miraculous speech, but in the miracu- 
lousness of the message. ‘“‘ How hear we every 
man in his own tongue?” That miracle remains. 
Christ appeals to every man of every clime and 
tongue. In all the nations there is not one life un- 
stained by sin, and not one heart that needs not 
Christ. 

(c) We find the same harmful effect of reliance on 
miracle in the matter of prayer. 

George Miiller built his great orphanage in 
Bristol not out of pity for the suffering, but that it 
might be a visible proof that God answers prayer. 
He asked no man for a subscription, he refused in 
the most critical times to allow any to know the 
state of his finances. God alone knew his needs. 
And there his orphanage stands as a witness that 
God answers prayer. In answer to prayer £1,400,000 
was subscribed. Now, it is not for us to criticize 
the special and peculiar action of a saint of God so 
great and faithful and gracious as George Miiller. 
And undoubtedly God did thus answer his prayers. 
And the records of similar answers are numberless. 
And further, such proofs are of greatest help in 
establishing those who already believe. But to 
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offer such proofs to sceptical minds leads to dis- 
appointment. They dismiss them as only acci- 
dental and extraordinary facts that could be 
explained if we knew all. While those whose 
faith is built wholly on such proofs, in times when 
it is not good for them to receive the thing they 
ask, are driven to perplexity and despair. Where, 
then, lies the proof that God answers prayer? That 
he who prays is a nobler man than he who prays 
not. Sometimes what he asks is denied. He asks 
the life of his child, and the child dies; but grace 
is given to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” He asks for 
wealth, and he is beggared; but he becomes a 
humbler and a better man. He asks for health, 
and he is stricken with lifelong disease; but he 
becomes a marvel of patience. What is food ? 
That which feeds. What is poison? That which 
kills. And if by prayer alone men are enabled to 
live a life that is life indeed, it is certain that God 
meant them to pray. Look at the very faces of men. 
Go into your drinking saloons and look at the 
faces, coarse, brutalized, and unintelligent. Go 
into the prayer-meeting and look at the faces, 
gentle, genial, and kindly; if there be any angels 
in God’s heaven, these faces are most like theirs of 
all that are on earth. 

(d) The evil effect of this lust for miracle is seen 
sometimes in Christian work. 

Many are so fascinated by the romance and 
miraculousness of the redemptive work of Christ 
that they are indifferent to the prevention of evil. 
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For the most abandoned criminals they will do 
their utmost, for little children nothing. And yet, 
Divine as is the power of Christ to save the drunkard, 
the pagan, and the cannibal, the fact that the 
innocent, who “ loved Christ at first sight and have 
never lost that first love,” love Him, is as great a 
proof that He came from heaven. 

Scepticism’s bitterest accusation is that Chris- 
tians have opposed scientific inquiry as to the 
prevention of evil—and have sought only to assuage 
it when it has arisen. There is something in the 
charge. Even to-day some Christians tell us that 
the pulpit has nothing to do with social reform: 
“change the man and he will change his circum- 
stances.” ‘“‘ You See,” they say, “a tiny, deli- 
cate green leaf pushing its way up between the 
heavy stones of the street ; soon the heavy stones 
are pushed back by that delicate, weak leaf 
because there is life in it. Life is what we 
want.” That is true. But how much better to 
lift the stone, and how much stronger the plant 
will then grow. It is true that when the stone 
is removed from the mouth of the grave it still 
needs a voice Divine to bid Lazarus come forth. 
Nevertheless, it is a Divine command to remove 
the stone, that when Christ speaks the dead to life 
Lazarus may come forth. It is true that when 
Christ saves men they better their own circum- 
stances. Yet it is surely a great glory of Christ 
when He inspires men to better the circumstances 
of others. In view of all these evil tendencies, do 
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you wonder that they are not encouraged by 
miracle being repeated ? 

IV. The demand for the repetition of miracle does 
not recognize the value of the proofs Christ actually 
offers to-day. 

For if these other proofs be sufficient to prove that 
Christ lives, miracle is not necessary and its refusal 
is explained. What are the proofs, then, which 
Christ offers ? 

(x) The moral appeal which Christ makes to the 
consciences of men. 

““My sheep hear my voice, and they know me, 
and they follow me, and a stranger will they not 
follow.” It is not the fact that God gives the 
same gift to every age. The marvels of modern 
science and invention, wireless telegraphy, our 
telephones, our steamships, and the great triumphs 
of modern civilization were not given to earlier 
ages. And other gifts, such as the power of build- 
ing magnificent Gothic cathedrals, have almost 
passed away from the world. God is ever doing 
new things and giving different gifts to different 
ages, and if He has given miracle to an earlier time, 
He has given a more highly developed conscience 
to ours. And to that conscience Christ appeals. 
“There was the true light, even the light (that is 
conscience) which lighteth every man coming into 
this World.” “And the Word (that true light) 
became flesh and dwelt among us,” said St. John. 
What St. John meant was that, in Christ, conscience 
had become incarnate. In conscience there is a 
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note of authority. When conscience declares that 
men ought to be truthful and honest and do their 
duty—we need no arguments or reasons, whether 
we obey or not we know it is true. And John had 
known Christ, and in Him had heard that same note 
of awful authority. How surprisingly sudden were 
the surrenders of the disciples to Christ. Nathanael, 
John, Andrew, Peter, after only brief conversations, 
began their discipleships. They heard in Him that 
mighty voice which they had only heard before 
in the quiet of their own souls. We, it is true, 
have not known Christ in the flesh, but we have 
the Bible, and the Bible is conscience in literature. 
That is what we mean by saying that it is Divinely 
inspired. Again and again, in some hour of sin or 
temptation, like a lightning flash, some word from 
that Book has lit up the situation and, with start- 
ling vividness, we have seen the chasm at our feet, 
and the hidden secrets of our hearts have stood 
revealed. ‘‘ For the Word of God is living and 
active and as sharp as any two-edged sword, and 
piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit of 
both joints and marrow, and quick to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” No other 
book has that power in the same degree, therefore 
we call it the Bible, the Book, the Book written by 
our soul’s Creator and Judge. ‘“* My sheep hear my 
voice,” said Christ. Sometimes through igno- 
rance or misunderstanding they do not know it is 
Christ’s voice. But they follow it. 
(2) Christ appealed to the signs of the times, 
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And Jesus said, “ When it is evening ye say, it 
will be fair weather, for the heaven is red. And in 
the morning it will be foul weather to-day, for the 
heaven is red and lowering. Ye know how to 
discern the face of the heaven, but ye cannot dis- 
cern the signs of the times. An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign.” They were re- 
jecting Christ because He was not a great political 
leader aiming at material advantage, and that 
was the very reason they should have accepted 
Him. That material ambition growing unchecked 
led to the fatal rebellion against Rome and the 
destruction of their city and their nation. Had 
they accepted Jesus as Christ Jerusalem would 
have been saved. Had they understood the needs 
of the times they would have seen that Christ was 
indeed the Christ. 

And is it not remarkable that in every age the 
signs of the times point to Christ ? Look at the world 
to-day. The realization of the ideals of Jesus are 
seen to be necessities of life by believers and sceptics 
alike. Jesus lived in an age when the poor were de- 
spised and bid men care for the poor. And to-day the 
social evolution of the world moves along the lines of 
Jesus. Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
in an age when men loved war, and to-day peace is 
recognized as essential to progress, and war is no 
longer a boast, but a shame to men. Jesus came 
to bring “liberty to the captives.” Mr. John 
Morley has claimed that slavery was abolished, not 
by the Christian spirit, but by economic law; 
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slavery was discovered to be fatal to commerce. 
I care not to oppose the suggestion. What “ man- 
ner of man is this that even the winds and the 
waves obey him?” the disciples of old asked. 
What manner of man is this, this Carpenter of 
Nazareth, we ask, that the economic laws of the 
universe do His will? He speaks, and it is done, 
He commands, and all the forces of life fly at His 
bidding. Who is He that He alone could read the 
secrets of the social life, and foretell the develop- 
ment the world must take ? 

(3) Christ appealed to the lives that were changed 
by His grace. 

*““'Ye also bear witness.” The old prophecy said, 
“Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree, and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an 
everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.” That 
word is true—miracles have passed, but this sign 
remains ; instead of the thorn comes up the fir tree. 
An infinite number of examples could be cited, 
for they are with us every day. I know the sceptic 
explains away such facts. At the close of one of 
his lectures a man went up to Charles Bradlaugh 
and said, ‘‘ Mr. Bradlaugh, you reject Christianity, 
but how do you explain me? For forty years I 
was a drunkard and was unable to conquer the 
craving. I surrendered myself to Christ and was 
immediately more than conqueror.” And Brad- 
laugh replied, “It was a matter of enthusiasm 
and emotion. You always had the power to con- 
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quer, but you never believed it.”” But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that no one else but Christ arouses 
that enthusiasm. 


“Enthusiasm’s the best thing, I repeat ; 
Only, we can’t command it.” 


Only Christ can commandit. It is extraordinary, 
but no other name given among men can arouse 
that mighty enthusiasm for goodness but Christ’s. 
That is where Christ meets us, with the power to 
make men good. He works no miracles to satisfy 
our idle curiosity, He meets us with a definite 
demand, “‘Are you desirous of being good?” 
Then strive to be good. Live for the highest. 
And you will soon realize the need of His help. 
“Tf any man willeth to do His will he shall know 
of the teaching whether it be of God.” But if we 
will not to do His will we are left in darkness—that 
is why miracles have passed away. 


“*What think ye of Christ,’ friend? when all’s done and said, 
Like you this Christianity or not? 
It may be false, but will you wish it true? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can?” 


If it has your vote, you need no miracles. Life 
itself will prove that Jesus lives. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF LOSING 
OUR SOULS 


** Wisdom crieth aloud in the street.” —/voverbs i. 20. 


HE most difficult thing for a man to do in 

this world is to lose his soul. At first sight 
this statement seems untrue—flagrantly untrue. 
So subtle and so many are the temptations of life, 
so fascinating the wiles of evil; so powerful is the 
flesh, so closely knit to us, closer than anything 
but our own souls, seeming to possess the secret 
key of our heart, entering without our conscious 
consent, intertwining itself with and mimicking the 
good till we cannot detect its presence—that to 
say that the most difficult thing in the world is to 
lose the soul sounds like a mocking irony. But 
if evil be so powerful, does God, then, we ask in 
reply, do nothing? Is not this, after all, His world ? 
And are the schemes of Infinite Might and Wisdom 
and Love less skilful and subtle than the lures of 
hatred and hell? No. It is “the way of trans- 
gressors ”” that is “hard.” “Saul, Saul, it is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.” 

It is true that the New Testament itself warns us 
that unless we “‘ give earnest heed” we shall “ drift 
away from” salvation. 

59 
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That would seem to imply that the current in this 
world is set strongly to doom. But in reality it means 
there are two currents, and the stronger makes for 
righteousness. We drift in either according to our 
own choice. It is true that men only need *o be in- 
different to salvation to be lost. But that indiffer- 
ence is deceptive, it is not a passive attitude, it is 
an emphatic rejection of religion. It is the fact that 
we have sinned ourselves that makes us think sin 
the strongest force in life. The penalty of yielding to 
sin is that the reality is sucked out of everything 
except sin. It was one who had fallen far who 


wrote, 
“And I believe the devil’s voice 
Sinks deeper in our ear 
Than any whisper sent from Heaven, 
However sweet and clear.” 


Once let men yield to sin, then they are deceived 
into imagining it is almost omnipotent, and, fright- 
ened, yield a second time before the fight begins. 
So evil men “‘ wax worse and worse.” And therefore 
in the most urgent interest of tempted souls we 
must declare that God is the mightiest force in the 
world, and the most difficult of all things is to lose 
the soul. 

Men do not realize how difficult it is to lose the 
soul because they do not realize how much God is 
doing to save tt. 

We are so apt to think that God’s efforts are 
confined to churches and sermons and Sundays. 
And the sceptic despising these says that God does 
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nothing and there cannot be a moral issue to life. 
When I was a child and thought as a child, I won- 
dered that God should speak but once a week, and 
the Devil every day, and that then God should only 
speak in sermons that were often dull and unheeded. 
I saw the Salvation Army captain chalking texts 
and warnings on gates and walls, “‘ Where will you 
spend eternity ?”? And I wondered why God was 
not as earnest, and why He did not write His 
message somewhere—say upon His stars—where 
none might miss it or deny its truth. But when 
I became a man and put away childish thoughts I 
learnt that that is what God has done. But He 
has done it in such infinitely wise and winning ways 
that men’s prejudices are evaded, and the very 
truth put before their minds, so that, without 
realizing it is religion, they choose or reject it for 
itself. 

We do not realize how much God is doing because 
we do not realize in what subtle ways God must work 
to woo men to Himself. The human soul is the 
most sensitive thing in the universe, and its salva- 
tion is the most difficult task for even God to 
accomplish. 

Man has free will, and his salvation must be 
freely chosen. Man has ceased to be man when 
his free choice is gone, and to compel submission is 
to fail to save. Therefore God uses not “ whip 
and bridle,” but “I will guide thee with mine eye.” 
The Psalms speak of “the gentleness of God.” 
His infinite power shows itself in the perfection of 
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its gentleness. “‘And His the gentle voice we 
hear soft as the breath of even.” ‘‘ And the Lord 
turned and looked on Peter,’’ for with men 
“., . a clouded face 
Strikes deeper than an angry blow.” 

Let us therefore consider some of these wonderful 
ways in which God is seeking to win men to Himself. 
He is not tied to Churches and organizations. Men 
often give the rivalries and jealousies and ignorance 
and carelessness of sects and Churches as an excuse 
for irreligion. But these are no excuse. Every 
man has to deal with God. He uses innumerable 
influences, Satan speaks often, but God oftener. 
“ Hell is nigh, but God is nigher.” 

“ Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 
“Wisdom crieth aloud in the street.” 

I. Let us consider the fact that God uses Nature 
in winning souls to Himself. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language where their voice 
as not heard.” 

Men may never go to church and may spend 
their Sabbath in the fields, yet they cannot escape 
God. The heavens and their stars and winds are 
ever about them, and ‘‘ He maketh the winds his 
angels and his ministers a flame of fire.” Brother 
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Lawrence, the simple monk who lived in the Car- 
melite Monastery in Paris two hundred years ago, 
and whose beautiful letters we still read, one day in 
mid-winter saw a tree stripped of its leaves. Then 
he remembered that in a little time the leaves 
would be renewed and the flowers and fruit appear. 
And suddenly an overwhelming sense of the faith- 
fulness and power of God was borne in upon his 
soul. And it kindled such a love for God in his 
heart that forty years after he could not tell if it 
had increased. That was his conversion. 

What, then, 1s Nature’s part in the work of the 
world’s salvation ? 

She is not the Saviour, but His herald, who pre- 
pares His way before Him. For Nature is full 
of mystery and wonder. She compels even the 
most flippant to ask what lies behind her life. 
She is a wizard who holds us spellbound with ears 
intent listening for voices from the Unseen. Flowers 
come and go. Friends are given us and they vanish. 
Vast and ever vaster forces are discovered in her 
unfathomable depths. Each end only opens up 
into a new beginning. What we yesterday thought 
was the final indivisible atom we now know to be 
itself a universe in infinitely minute form with 
stars and worlds. Even the pain and agony of 
Nature, the blood so strangely splashed across 
her gardens, adds to the mystery. There is wonder 
and mystery everywhere and the spell of Nature 
never ceases. The sceptic proclaims to-day the 
decay of religion ; in every age he has proclaimed it, 
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but religion lives on. Religion will not, cannot 
die till man’s questions have been answered and 
Nature and life are emptied of the mystery and 
wonder in which men feel there may be God. 
In the midst of indifference or reckless sin the 
awe of Nature descends upon the soul, and there 
is a silence in which God may be heard to 
speak. 

And Nature witnesses to the Saviour’s message 
that God is love. For Nature is full of Beauty. 

Emerson has said that ‘“‘ the faith should blend 
with the light of rising and of setting suns, with the 
flying cloud, the singing bird, and the breath of 
flowers.” Only the faith of Christ does that. We 
could never imagine the hard, harsh, unsympathetic 
God of the Pharisee creating a rose, but we can 
imagine the God and Father of Jesus, the God of 
love, as the Creator of the beauty of the world. 
Christ was called a Nazarene, and the glory of 
Nazareth is its flowers. The text of his great 
sermon was, ‘* The lilies of the field.”” And when 
He died they buried Him in a garden. It was 
fitting, for He taught that God is love, and the 
flowers bear witness to His message. 

How God must delight in beauty ! 

Luther said, “If man could make a rose, we 
would give him an empire.” But God makes a 
million roses every year, and every day he creates 
anew sunsets and rainbows, song and joy. There 
is beauty in the world we cannot see, colours 
beyond the rainbow, music at either end of the scale, 
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glories of light and sound, scattered where no man 
is. Common dust, mere sand to us, is made of 
flashing jewels. Our smoky towns fall into ruins, 
and we leave them in God’s hands. Then the 
grasses and mosses grow in the streets, and God 
blots out our grime and dirt with beauty. The 
sceptic says that this universe is but a workshop 
and men the cogs of a great machine fashioned by 
an Infinite Mechanic, and their fate, when worn 
out, will be to be cast as rubbish to the void—dead, 
they are done with. But how, then, do you account 
for the fact that God, the mere mechanic, delights 
in beauty and gives us eyes to see and share in His 
delight ? No. God loves us. The world’s need- 
less beauty witnesses to love. This is not a work- 
shop, but a home, and we are His for ever, and if 
the earthly stricken tent be fair, what shall the 
house be which is eternal in the heavens? Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, the great pessimist, says that this 
is too bright a world for man with his fate—it 
mocks him. It may be for Mr. Hardy’s creed, but 
not for ours. The world seems sometimes to mock. 
The sun shines on a burial day when, with breaking 
hearts, we lay our dearest in the tomb, but the sun- 
shine is not mockery, but comfort ; it harmonizes 
with Christ’s promise of the resurrection, It 
shines because God knows our sorrows never are 
so bitter as we fear. 

And Nature is not only a herald, but a sacrament. 

Nature not only speaks, but touches us with 
mystic grace. It is not all a poet’s fancy that the 
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beauty with which men live seeks to enter their 


souls. 
“The floating clouds their state shall lend 


To her ; for her the willows bend, 
Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motion of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy.” 

And who of us has not found grace in Nature, 
who of us has not in some hour of hot passion and 
fell temptation stood upon some mountain height, 
and the fresh winds and far distances have awak- 
ened self-contempt and shame and moral strength 
within us? It is true, men need more than Nature 
can give of salvation. Still, even that is a respite 
in the hot hurry of sin, and a pause to recover 
strength and think of higher and eternal things. 

II. Let us consider the fact that God uses conscience 
in winning souls to Himself. 

There is a light “which lighteth every man 
coming into the world.” There is in every man’s 
soul what Jeremy Taylor has called “the chapel 
in the heart,” with its preacher conscience, whom 
an old Puritan named “the Private Chaplain who 
preacheth the sermon over again to us when we 
get home.” Men may never go to church or 
chapel, but God has determined that every man 
shall carry a chapel within himself; and in that 
chapel when the Private Chaplain preaches, no 
man goes to sleep. You remember in Victor 
Hugo’s “‘ Les Misérables,” when Jean Valjean was 
struggling in the long night with the question of his 
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duty, it is written, “A man is compelled to repeat 
to himself things he desires to be silent about, and 
to listen to what he does not wish to hear, yielding 
to that mysterious power which says to him ‘ Think.’ 
One can no more prevent the mind returning to 
an idea than the sea from returning to a shore, 
With a sailor this is called a tide, with the guilty 
it is called remorse. God upheaves the soul as 
well as the ocean.” It is true that some people 
seem to have only “a conscience of other people’s 
sins.” And the Private Chaplain then is no 
better than a scandalmonger. But that is be- 
cause, by the will of heaven, conscience must be 
used, and they who do not employ it on themselves 
are compelled to use it upon others. Yet even that 
use keeps the edge of conscience sharp, and sooner 
or later the edge will be turned upon themselves, 
And then the Private Chaplain, like another Nathan, 
will rise and say, ‘“‘ Thou art the man.” In that 
hour a wound will be made that none but Christ 
can heal. 

Is not the fact of conscience which is in every man 
a very wonderful thing ? 

We are of many lands and customs and innu- 
merable differing creeds; but black and white, 
bond and free, pagan, Christian, sceptic, worshipping 
in different temples, we yet all go in to the “chapel 
in the heart”’; this is the Catholic creed whose bells 
ring all men to worship, Conscience cannot save 
us, but conscience keeps alive the hunger for God. 
There cannot be a conscience without a hunger for 
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God. “Far and wide, though all unknowing, 
pants for Thee each mortal breast.” In a town in 
Central China, where no Christian missionary had 
ever been, Mrs. Howard Taylor spent one night. 
The best-known and most respected person in the 
town was a woman famed for her religion, who 
came and heard from Mrs. Taylor of this higher 
Christian faith, and begged her to remain in the 
town, but that was impossible. Begged her to 
speedily return, but that was impossible. Begged 
her to send a missionary, but that, too, alas! was 
impossible. There was the hunger for God. Be- 
fore Mrs. Taylor came that woman worshipped in 
“the chapel of the heart.” Can any man say how 
often God has spoken to him in his conscience ? 

III. Let us consider the fact that God uses the 
leavening power of Christianity to win souls to 
Himself. 

“The kingdom of heaven,” Jesus said, ‘‘is like 
unto leaven which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal till it was all leavened.’ There 
are, say, two thousand people in this congregation 
to-night ; but each man will meet and influence 
at least five others during the coming week. Sup- 
pose each of us is a Christian. There will be other 
influences mingled with yours; but right is might, 
and the noblest influence everywhere is the strongest ; 
that is why the kingdom is like leaven. Men will 
not always recognize the influence, but the influence 
is there. Men did not recognize the Carpenter of 
Nazareth as God. 
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It is said sometimes triumphantly by its enemies, 
as a proof of the decay of religion, that only half 
the population ever attends church. They have 
forgotten that the “kingdom is like leaven,” 
In society it is now considered vulgar to swear, 
vulgar to get drunk; and outside of the Churches 
men are striving for the ideals of Jesus. It is 
the leaven at work. Even men who mock at the 
Churches are carrying on their work. A friend of 
mine has a man in his employ who cannot read. 
One day my friend spoke to him of the Bible, and 
found he had never read it, never heard it read, 
had not even heard the story of Christ. Christ was 
only a name to him. When my friend told him 
the story of the Cross he said, ‘“‘Gov’nor, do you 
mean to tell me that is true, that the God who made 
this world and me came down and lived a life like 
mine, and died because he loved me? Gov’nor, 
I never heard it before, but if it’s true, it’s beautiful, 
it is the most beautiful thing I ever heard.” And 
yet that man, who had never heard the Christ’s 
story, had known for years that life’s highest duty 
is to love your neighbour as you love yourself. He 
knew nothing of the Christian creed, but he lived 
in a world where the kingdom is like leaven. 

Christianity influences even those who oppose tts 
creed. 

Huxley himself confessed that, as a sceptic in a 
Christian land, he found it necessary to be all the 
more careful of his life. The fact that his life 
would be criticized by those whose creed he criti- 
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cized compelled him to strive to live the life that, 
after all, is the Christian’s life. As on the resurrec- 
tion morning, Christ enters through closed doors. 
Christianity influences even those who are outside of 
Christendom. It is the only religion which exerts 
an influence beyond its own borders. Buddhism 
affects only Buddhist lands; and Mohammedanism 
where its missionaries go. But, as Dr. Matheson has 
said, ‘“‘ A pagan born into the world now is not in 
the same position as a pagan born before the first 
Christmas.””> To use Dr. Matheson’s illustration, 
imagine that you and I are standing on the opposite 
shores of a silent sea, imagine that into that silent 
sea I cast a pebble. You would not see the pebble, 
but the ripple would reach you, and all over the 
world to-day Christian ideals and the Christian 
morality are winning their way even where men do 
not know that they are Christian. And sooner or 
later the Christian ideal will open the gates where 
it has entered and let the creed in. And can any 
of us in Christian lands remember or imagine how 
often this Christian influence has been upon us and 
we have been compelled to resist or obey ? | 

IV. Let us consider the fact that God uses the 
constitution of society in winning souls to Himself. 

In this world we are not isolated individuals, 
but members one of another. No man liveth to 
himself, no man dieth to himself, no man sinneth to 
himself. The laws of heredity, imitation, and associa- 
tion involve us in each other’s characters and lives. 
The sins of the parents are visited “upon the chil- 
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dren, upon the third and upon the fourth generation 
of them that hate me.” The law of heredity is often 
spoken of as though it were anti-Christian, but it 
stands in the Scriptures at the head of the Deca- 
logue. It is not there in mockery, but as a force 
making for righteousness. 

When Alpine climbers pass along perilous places 
they rope themselves together, so that if one slip 
the others hold him up. God has roped men 
together by His laws. A man may be careless 
about his sin and his own fate, but into his heart 
there creeps the love of a little child, and for the 
child’s sake he cannot sin. Men despise churches, 
and sermons, and preachers, and think they are 
done with religion; and God laughs, for God’s 
angels are child or mother, wife or friend, and these 
are in their very hearts. 

V. Let us consider the fact that God uses the events 
of life in winning souls to Himself. 

‘“‘ Suppose ye,” said Jesus, “that the men upon 
whom the Tower of Siloam fell were sinners above 
the rest, I tell you nay, but unless ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish.” We may misinterpret the 
event, but it is a messenger from God. Sorrow 
and bereavement, and death, and vice, and sin 
are not inventions of the Churches, but are facts 
of the broad life of the world. Sin is preached 
about in churches, but the ruin it works in health, 
and home, and character, and business are outside, 
before all men’s eyes. Death is not the creation of 
religion ; it is a commonplace, not only of the pulpit, 
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but of the street. Sometimes the tragedies seem 
rather to destroy than to assist religion. A great 
mine disaster or earthquake sweeps away men so 
indiscriminatingly that it seems to have no moral 
Meaning or purpose. 


“But come he slow or come he fast, 
Strike one by one, or in the mass, 
It is but death that comes at last.” 


It is our imagination that has been paralysed. 
But, at last, the very inexplicability and awfulness 
make us feel the solemnity and resistlessness of 
the great Power behind life, and we feel that life 
is not a trivial thing. Henry Drummond was 
asked when in America to conduct the funeral of a 
miner in a far-off lonely valley in Colorado. Drum- 
mond found on reaching the mining settlement 
that it was the first death in the camp, and evi- 
dently no common occasion to the gold-diggers, 
and all attended the funeral. And that day 
Drummond had one of the best audiences he had 
ever seen in his life. When the service was over 
the miners slowly filed past the open coffin and took 
a last look at the dead. At length, all were gone 
but one, a genuine rough specimen, who looked 
all round to see if he were alone, then bowed his 
head in his hands and wept like a child. He was 
the dead man’s mate. It was long since any of 
those miners had attended a service. Probably 
for years there would not be another service in the 
camp. But death had come there, and death had 
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spoken to their hard hearts. Yes, ‘‘ wisdom crieth 
aloud in the street.” 

Now remember that it is only possible to deal with 
such a subject as this by suggestion. 

The influences God uses are too innumerable to 
be dealt with one by one, and they work very 
subtly, often in our half-unconscious moments. 

The lost soul “has been under an infinitely 
beneficent system of trial. Everything he has 
known of God has assumed the benign form of a 
dissuasion from sin; his experience has generated 
countless motives to obedience; his steps have 
been thronged by them as by pleading spirits; but 
for his guilt his conscience alone would have been 
an ever-present song of God’s love to him; if he has 
had Christian training, the disclosures of redemption 
have opened upon him the most intense system 
of allurements to believers known in the universe ; 
the teachings of wise men, the prayers of good men, 
the visions of inspired men, and the ministrations 
of angels have stretched a cordon of holy sym- 
pathies around him ; the cross of Christ has blocked 
his way to destruction more impassably than by a 
flaming sword; intercession in heaven has been 
made for him with hands uplifted in which were 
the prints of the nails; the Holy Spirit has striven 
to turn him back by all the devices which infinite 
ingenuity could frame at the bidding of infinite 
compassion ; his history has been one long struggle 
against obstacles to the suicide of his soul; he has 
sought out, and discovered, and selected, and 
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seized upon, and made sure of his own way, over 
and around and through them to the world of 
despair. He has done it—he, and not another. 
Such is every lost life. Is it any marvel that a lost 
soul is speechless ”’ ? * 

Is it not true that, though multitudes are suc- 
ceeding in doing it, the most difficult of all things 
is to lose the soul ? 

Could God do more for us than He has done ? 
Could God show more patience than His lifelong 
waiting ? Could there be a world with greater 
needs appealing to our unselfishness for help ? 
Could there be more tragic warnings ? Could there 
be more awful spectacles of the ruin of sin? Could 
there be a Saviour more beautiful than Jesus? 
Could there be a love more mighty than His cross ? 
What could your Redeemer do more than He has 
done for you ? 

“ After all His waste of love, 
All His drawings from above, 


Why will you your Lord deny ? 
Why will you resolve to die?” 


* Austin Phelps, ‘‘ Human Responsibility,” quoted i in ‘ ‘* The Lamb 
of God,” by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 


THE UNRECOGNIZED VOICES 
OF GOD 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON 


‘Samuel did not yet know the Lord.”—1 Samuel ii. 7. 


**Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto Me.”—A/atthew xxv. 40. 


‘* Beloved, believe not every spirit, but prove the spirits, whether 
they are of God.”—1 John iy. 1. 


O many Christmas is a sad time. Then we 
become conscious afresh of the gaps in our 
home circle, we yearn for the touch of the vanished 
hand and the sound of the voices that are still, 
and the closed sores ache again. We turn to the 
revelation in Christ for comfort, only to realize how 
long the silence has been since God spoke to men in 
Him. We feel how strange is the silence of these 
two thousand years. And the silence of the great 
dead becomes all the more deeply impressive and 
terrible. It is winter, it is dark without, and it is 
winter and dark within the soul. What we long 
for is to hear God for ourselves, to hear Him speak 
to-day. What I want, therefore, to say is 
I. God speaks to men to-day. 
Unless God speaks now we cannot really believe 
that He ever spoke to men. It is absurd to imagine 
75 
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that a revelation was made to men through long 
centuries and closed in the year, say, A.D. 70, and 
no voice from the great Unseen has come since. 
It is this feeling which lies at the basis of most of 
our doubt. Our difficulty about miracles is not 
the difficulty of believing that miracles could ever 
have happened, but the difficulty of believing in 
them since they are given no more to the world. 
That is the secret of the power of the Roman 
Catholic mass. Absurd as it appears to believe 
that the bread and wine are turned into the very 
body of Christ, while in appearance they remain 
bread and wine, men believe it because it seems to 
prove that God loves the world still. ‘“*‘ Behold,” 
says the priest, “‘in your own day a miracle on the 
altar, the miracle of the Mass.” The average 
Protestant is uninterested in the history of the 
Church after the first century, until the time when 
Luther came. They regard those years as the 
dark ages, when God did nothing. But was not 
God love then? That is why there is a charm in 
what is called “historic Christianity.” It asserts 
(and strives to keep in line with the past to prove 
this) that in every age God has His prophets. It 
is their way of declaring that God is always love. 
And if we are to resist scepticism without being 
driven back into that false refuge to which Newman 
and others fled, we must hear the voice of God for 
ourselves, and show that He speaks to men in living 
tones now. Protestant orthodoxy has given the 
impression that it denies the reality of any voices 
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or any inspiration from heaven in our day, by 
its fear for the special value of the Bible and the 
supremacy of Christ. But it really is not necessary 
to undervalue the unique inspiration of the Bible 
in order to believe that God speaks to men still. 
Each sphere of human life reaches its climax in 
some age, a climax that is never repeated, There 
has been a great period for art, and that lies in 
the past. We have great painters now, but they 
sit at the feet of the great masters of a day that is 
gone. Music has had its great period. We have 
our great musicians now, but the great master 
minds of music belong to a day that is over. Our 
age is the age of science, and doubtless the amazing 
triumphs and advances of science which have been 
such a characteristic of the present will some day 
not be repeated in the same degree. And there is 
nothing unreasonable, therefore, in saying that 
religion has had its great classic period, and that 
in the early years of the Christian era a revelation 
was given which has never been repeated, and a 
Book was written to which nothing can be added. 
But that does not mean that God does not speak 
to men now. He does speak, and it is by the 
Bible that we test the voice and know the voice of 
God from other voices. Life is like a great desert 
shrouded in mist over which we are marching ; 
there come to us voices from out of the mist, and 
there stretch to us hands through the darkness 
that touch and mould us. Once in the history of 
the world the mist blew aside and we learnt that 
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the voice was the voice of Our Father, and the 
hands were the hands of the eternal God. ‘“ Prove 
the spirits whether they be of God.” 

II. God speaks to men now, but we often do not 
recognize His voice. 

I suggest that we are like Samuel. In this vast 
universe, which is the one true Temple, God speaks 
to men, but we mistake His voice for some pro- 
phet’s voice, for the voice of some Eli. Now when 
He speaks, will He speak to us by audible sounds ? 
Will He appear to us through some visible presence ? 
And if He does not, may not that be the reason that 
we do not recognize Him? What is speech? It 
is the medium whereby thought passes from one 
mind into another. It is a mere material thing, 
the vibration of the ether, a clumsy contrivance, 


“For words like Nature half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within.” 


But when God speaks to men, will He need to use 
so clumsy a contrivance? It is enough if the 
thought of God passes into our souls, and if the 
spirit of God touches our spirits. But how, then, 
shall we know that it is His thought and His 
spirit ? 

“And may we know those thoughts that come, 
And bring our Father's blessing, 


Descending from our Father’s home, 
Our Father’s peace possessing ? 


There is a light upon their face 
That tells of that they dwelt in, 

A perfect light of holy grace 
With holy fervour melting.” 
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In so saying I do not deny that God speaks to men 
through audible means, and comes to men in dreams 
and visions, impressions and appearances. 

Men often scoff at such stories. They tell us 
that dreams can be psychologically explained, that 
they are the result of some disease or physical 
condition, that they are matters merely of the 
imagination, and that there is no message in them. 
But such occurrences are too constant a feature of 
human experience, and they have played too vital 
and influential a part in history to be thus ex- 
plained away. There is no family that has not 
some mysterious story in it that has affected their 
lives. Goethe himself has said that his grandfather 
had revealed to him, in dreams beforehand, some 
of the principal events of his life. There is a 
beautiful story in the life of that great missionary, 
Elliot of Faizabad, of the vision that appeared to 
his mother when a girl. She was sitting with an 
old servant in the twilight when, all at once, a soft, 
beautiful light appeared on one side of them. 
Moving round to the front, it gradually shaped 
‘itself into a fine manly form of great beauty which, 
for a few moments only, looked down at them with 
a look of gentle love and then passed out of the 
door and vanished. They both looked at the face 
without fear, with hearts filled with love. ‘‘ Who 
was it, Nannie?” ‘‘ Why, the Saviour Christ, to 
be sure, There is a reason for this, doubtless, and 
some day we shall know what it means.” I once 
heard the late Ian Maclaren tell some stories out 
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of his own experience to some students in Edinburgh, 
and this was one. One morning he received an 
invitation to preach at a distant church. He 
wrote a letter to say that, amidst his many calls, he 
could not come. Then, sitting by his study fire, a 
strange, uneasy feeling crept over him. He began 
to wonder whether he had given the right answer. 
Then he tore the letter open. Then he had a deep 
conviction that he must accept the invitation. 
When he arrived at the church on the Sunday 
morning he intended to preach a certain sermon, 
but in the pulpit the strange feeling crept over him 
again, and he felt that he must take another sub- 
ject. The service ended and he went home. The 
next morning, amongst his letters, was one from a 
brother minister, who said that, six months before, 
he had lost his wife, and his soul had been in dark- 
ness ever since. The loss of his wife had destroyed 
his faith, he had lost not only his wife, but his God. 
But he had noticed that Ian Maclaren was adver- 
tised to preach at that church, and although it was 
thirty or forty miles from his home, he attended 
the service. And he added, “I shall to all eternity 
thank God and you that I ever heard that sermon. 
You cannot give me back my wife, but you have 
given me back my God, and now I can wait until 
God in Heaven gives me back my wife.”” A common 
enough story? That is my point. Such things 
happen constantly, too constantly to be explained 
away as mere chance. But God does not speak to 
all of us in visions and voices and impressions. 
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How, then, shall we, the commonplace and un- 
imaginative persons, know if God speaks to us here 
and now in the twentieth century ? 

III. How, then, may we recognize the voice of God 
when He speaks to-day ? 

(a) God speaks to men in the highest conscience of 
the time. 

This vision of Samuel, for example, expresses 
what the truest and best men of the nation were 
already saying about Eli and his house. And 
whenever there is a_ great stirring of the public 
conscience, when some deep indignation at wrong 
or some mighty aspiration for righteousness seizes 
a people, it is the voice of God. To-day such a 
stirring is the most conspicuous feature of the 
civilized world. For men of all creeds are deeply 
moved with strong indignation against the suffer- 
of the poor and oppressed, and with the conviction 
that each man must have an opportunity of rising 
to the highest life of which he is capable. At the 
close of one of our missions a young man wrote to 
me to express his gratitude for the efforts that we had 
made for his salvation. ‘* But,’ he said, ‘‘ I cannot 
believe what you preach, that God is love. I have 
read in the Old Testament that when Gehazi, with 
his dishonest gains in his possession, left the pres- 
ence of Elijah, he went out a leper as white as snow. 
But now there is the awful tragedy of the Congo, 
and what proof is there that God cares at all?” 
I wrote back, ‘‘ You yourself.” We ourselves are 
a proof God cares; He makes us care; He stirs 
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the human conscience, and through that stirring 
inspires us to rectify the abuses of the world. For, 
mark you, this stirring of the public conscience is 
not an isolated or local phenomenon. It is every- 
where—not only in England, but in Germany, 
France, Russia, in Italy, Spain, Persia, America, 
India, aye, and, thank God, even in Turkey now. 
It cannot be explained as the result of some teacher’s 
influence. It is too widespread for that, it is 
in every section of society, amongst all creeds and 
sects—a universal social conscience has been created. 
It is the voice of God! At our peril we refuse to 
hear it! There is, however, one place where some 
declare we ought not to hear it—the pulpit. What 
a paradox, for itis God Who has spoken! ‘Surely 
the Lord God will do nothing, but He revealeth 
His secrets unto His servants, the prophets. The 
lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord 
God hath spoken, who can but prophesy ? ” 

(b) God speaks to men when men’s thoughts are 
stirred to higher conceptions of truth. 

Every now and again there is a crisis in human 
thought in a nation or a time. It is the voice of 
God. For example, there was such a movement 
when Christ came, and we know that God was 
speaking then. Then there came the Renaissance, 
out of which was born the Reformation. The old 
faith of the medieval ages was credible no longer. 
But it resulted in a great moral uplifting for Europe 
and a new and nobler world was made. To-day 
also there is a great movement of human thought. 
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Old views are being criticized, new views are being 
preached. What is happening? “A removing 
of those things that are shaken as of things that 
have been made, that those things which are not 
shaken may remain.” The modern movements of 
thought in science and history have created difficul- 
ties for faith, but has there not also been gain ? 
Old Testament studies have occasioned trouble, but 
it is something that now the Old Testament 7s 
being studied and our conception of Christianity is 
being broadened and strengthened by our know- 
ledge of the Prophets. Formerly the sole value 
of the Old Testament was thought to be in its 
predictive element. Men were asked to believe 
the New Testament because the prediction of the 
Virgin Birth, or Isaiah Li1I was beyond human 
foresight ; and they puzzled themselves over calcula- 
tions as to what human foresight or chance could 
account for. But now we see that prophecy means 
more than that. Christianity is the outcome of 
the whole of Israel’s history. Israel’s history in- 
cluded more than the predictions of its prophets. 
Christianity is part of a great world movement, 
and the fact makes it credible. We believe in 
stories of stupendous physical catastrophes because 
we have experienced remarkable and awful things 
in Nature. And though Christianity may be 
miraculous—the character of Christ unique, His 
miracles marvellous—His promises may seem too 
good to be true—the Incarnation the wonder of 
wonders; yet these are not isolated facts. For 
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Israel represents a movement in history which had 
already given to the world many of the social 
ideals by which it still lives, a movement which 
since then has in Christianity brought nearly all the 
good and hope there is in the world. That is a fact 
which makes Christianity credible—the world move- 
ment is a certain fact; surely, then, this essential 
part of the movement is credible too. And it is the 
whole history of Israel, and not merely isolated 
sayings and predictions, which prepared for Christ. 
Take, for example, David’s lament over Saul, Saul 
his enemy. For Saul he has no words save of 
generosity and admiration, and yet Saul had re- 
lentlessly hunted David, and on more than one 
occasion attempted his life. And, as Professor 
George Adam Smith has said, “‘ Though the Dirge 
upon Saul finds no place in any theologian’s system 
of ‘ types,’ it is yet one of the most beautiful antici- 
pations which the Old Testament has to offer us of 
Christ’s teaching : ‘But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.’” Here you have that 
which was unique amongst the nations of the world, 
a forgiveness of enemies. It was part of the pre- 
paration which made Christianity possible. Look 
at Christianity, I say, as an essential part of this 
movement in history and it becomes more credible. 
And this fact modern views have brought out. 
The other day, in London, a number of old hovels 
built against Westminster Abbey were pulled down 
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and revealed a new and an unsuspected and more 
magnificent aspect of the great house of God. That 
is what is happening in theology to-day. Then 
are we to accept all the new ideas and new the- 
ologies ? Certainly not. ‘ Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether they be of 
God.”” You cannot pull down old hovels without 
dust that for a moment fills our eyes and makes it 
difficult to see the way. Does Christianity change ? 
No. The rose is very different from the root, 
and yet it is the same. But scepticism changes. 
Scepticism declared in the eighteenth century that 
human nature is so good that it does not need a 
Saviour—to-day, that bad men cannot be saved, 
they are too bad. In both ages the Christian 
faith offers the Saviour whom all men need and 
Who can “save unto the uttermost all that come 
unto God by Him.” These movements in human 
thought in the long run make for faith. Scepticism 
may be growing amongst the masses for the moment 
—that is serious enough. But the great thinkers 
see that the spiritual interpretation of the universe 
is the true one. In reality materialism is dead. 
Materialism never has been accepted except by a 
small minority of our race. Christianity is bound 
to live—it is bound up with all that is best in life. 
These stirrings of thought are freeing theology 
from the human accretions which impede its 
progress. We may not see the result yet, but, as 
at the Reformation, an advance of moral and 
spiritual life is before the world. 
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(c) God speaks to men through our fellow-men. 

“Inasmuch as ye did it,” said Christ, “‘ unto 
one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.” ‘If aman say I love God and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar, for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God Whom 
he hath not seen.” In every age God appears to 
us in our fellow-men. Now all Scripture is full of 
the warning that Christ may come to us and that 
we may not recognize Him. In the days of His 
flesh He came unto His own, but “His own 
received Him not.’? And the most startling warn- 
ing of this parable is the surprise of both the sheep 
and the goats. ‘‘ When saw we thee an hungred, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison ?”’ Legends in the Christian Church embody 
the same truth. Doubtless you are familiar with 
the story of St. Christopher. The great strong 
monk came to a high cliff which overhung the 
river’s brink one stormy, dark night, and a little 
child was crying by the riverside. Christopher 
took up the child to carry him through the river, 
but at every step the water grew deeper and the 
current stronger, until he stumbled and stumbled 
again, then lost his footing, and then discovered 
a strange mystery, that instead of carrying the child, 
the child was carrying him. When he reached the 
other side Christopher knew that he had carried 
the Christ child. Do you know the legend of St. 
Francis ? Once St. Francis, in the desert, passed a 
leper asking for alms. Francis flung him some 
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silver and passed on. And then, in a sudden 
accession of pity, turned back, flung his arms round 
the leper’s neck and kissed the poisoned lips and, 
passing on, turned and looked again, and found the 
leper had vanished. St. Francis knew then that 
his lips had kissed the lips of Christ. But men say 
we have learnt the lesson. We shall not be sur- 
prised. No beggar ever comes to our door but 
we give him a crust of bread or a copper. But do 
we always know who are the poor and the hungry 
and the naked? The poor sometimes are dressed 
in broadcloth. Many a man’s heart is starving 
for love who never wants for bread. You never 
refuse a beggar by the wayside? But that poor, 
faulty, inconsistent Church member was wronged 
by your bitter, hot word and denial of sympathy 
and the help for which his very soul longed. How 
shall we know when Christ comes? Only by hav- 
ing love in our hearts. ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice.” 
Yes, God speaks to men to-day as much as ever. 
Here, amidst the stirrings of our time, amidst the 
birth throes of a new and splendid age, God is 
certainly speaking to men and to nations. 

IV. Let us each listen for God’s voice in our in- 
dividual lives. 

For if God speaks to nations and generations, 
He will speak to individuals. How shall I know, 
then, that God speaks to me? We speak to Him 
in prayer, but there comes no audible answer, and 
we often wonder whether, after all, God hears. 
How shall we know? “ He who rises from prayer 
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a better man, his prayer is answered.” If Christ 
were here in the flesh and we could see His face 
and hear His voice, what could He do more for us 
than make us better men? When prayer makes 
us better men He has spoken. We are so apt to 
forget the responsibility of hearing His voice. 
When any word through human lips convinces us 
of sin, reveals the thoughts of our hearts, brings 
before us some nobler and unachieved ideal, creates 
within us the hunger and the passion for the achieve- 
ment of it, then God has spoken. 

Many despise preachers. But it is still true 
“He that receiveth you receiveth Me.” God 
often sends a message through human preachers 
whom we despise and reject.. Take, for example, 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The man who 
wrote it was imprisoned for claiming to be a minister 
of God though not ordained by any bishop. In 
the first year after its publication three editions 
were called for, and it has been computed that a 
hundred thousand copies had been circulated 
before the Revolution, and as we know, since then 
no man can count the number of its copies. It has 
been translated into almost every tongue. It has 
spoken to millions of hearts. “Gradually in its 
own day it came home to men that this man with 
the open vision, who was moving the land to love 
righteousness more than all the bishops had done 
in half a century, had suffered twelve years of 
prison confinement because he claimed he was 
ordained of God to preach and teach, a claim that 
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he had now established before the world.” * Can 
any man doubt, when he knows all that Bunyan’s 
*‘Pilgrim’s Progress” has done for the moral and 
spiritual uplifting of the world, that in that tinker 
of Bedford the very God Himself spoke to men ? 
We are constantly deaf to the Divine voice, as men 
of Bunyan’s day were. We do not realize that what 
we have rejected and refused is not a good man’s 
word, but the word of God Most High. Let 
us understand what we are doing. Whenever our 
conscience is touched, whenever our souls are 
stirred, whenever there comes the inspiration to a 
new, better life, that good and perfect gift has come 
down from above, and if we reject it we have re- 
jected God Himself. Our doubt to-day is due to 
our thought that God so seldom speaks to men— 
our surprise at that last great day will be to dis- 
cover He had spoken so often. 
“ God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 

And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor ; 

There towers the Mountain of the Voice no less, 

Which whoso seeks shall find ; but he who bends, 


Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore.” 


* “©A History of the Free Churches,” by the Rev. Silvester 
Horne, M.A. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD 
AND EVIL 


‘*And the serpent said unto the woman, God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 

as God, knowing good and evil.” —Gemesés iii. 5. 

AN we believe this story? Most certainly. 

It must have happened, for it happens now. 

It may well have been the first temptation, for it 

is the last, the most subtle, and the most widespread 
in the world. 

Let us notice 

I. This is a Divinely inspired warning against a 
common temptation. 

It is impossible to preach upon a text taken from 
these early chapters of Genesis without being con- 
scious that inevitable questions arise in the mind 
as to their inspiration and the worth of any lessons 
in them. 

Because they cannot reconcile the facts of science 
with these chapters, many doubt theiy Divine inspira- 
tion. But why not frankly recognize that the 
Bible was written, not to teach us natural science, 
but religion? The Bible’s own claim is no 
more than that. “Every Scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction, which is in righteous- 
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ness, that the man of God may be complete, fur- 
nished completely unto every good work.” The 
Book of Revelation closes with a curse upon those 
who “add” unto the words of the book, and that 
has been taken to apply to the whole Bible. That 
curse has fallen on those who have claimed for the 
Bible what it does not claim for itself—they have 
become unwittingly purveyors of scepticism. To 
suppose that the Bible cannot be inspired unless its 
natural science is perfect is to seek to bolster up 
a granite building with wooden props. 

Then there is this story of the Garden and the Fall. 

Many cannot believe there was a garden of which 
no trace remains, in which grew a tree whose fruit 
could make immortal. They cannot believe in the 
serpent who spoke with a human voice, or that it 
ate the dust, or that serpents glide along the ground 
now as the result of that early scene, when science 
shows that serpents never travelled otherwise, 
and never ate the dust. They cannot think God 
ever walked in the garden in the cool of the day. 
They cannot think that death came into the world 
because the first man and woman took a literal 
apple from a literal tree. And if they could so 
think, they feel that the prosaic temptation is so 
wholly different from any that beset us, that all the 
force and power and teaching in its example and 
warning would be gone. But why not frankly 
treat the story as poetry? Why should it not be 
poetry ? Early speech was poetry and not prose. 
Poetry is not meaningless, or falsehood. Poetry 
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is often the only form in which truth can be ade- 
quately expressed. The Bible begins with a garden 
and ends with a garden. No one denies that the 
story of the second garden is poetry. Why not, 
then, the first? No one imagines that “the 
river of the water of life,” by the side of which 
was the tree whose “leaves” ‘‘were for the 
healing of the nations,” is a literal river and a 
literal tree. Were it so the glory would be gone. 
Why, then, should not this other tree, in the midst 
of the other garden, of which it is written “ thou 
shalt not eat of it,” represent a great moral and 
spiritual experience ? 

But we need not seek for proofs of the presence of 
the Divine Spint in this writing. They lie upon the 
surface. Three things it teaches which must have 
come from God. 

(a) All things were made by one God, and one only. 

Now that is the essential basis not only of religion, 
but of modern science. Storm and sunshine, air 
and fire and sea, all come from one power, working 
through them all, and one only. Without that 
truth modern science would be impossible. The 
detailed scientific statement of these chapters may 
be inaccurate, the basal fact of science is here. 
Remember that the book was written in a poly- 
theistic age in a pagan world. And you will 
appreciate the fact that we owe the great truth 
which has given us science to the inspiration of 
God through Israel. 

(6) All things were made by God; but one thing 
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God did not make—sin. That is the second great 
truth upon which modern life is built. That is the 
essential basis of morality. For if God did not 
make sin, sin is not natural, not inevitable, not 
excusable ; sin is God-condemned, God-hated, un- 
necessary. That truth rests on the truth that 
there is but one God. Andit was written, too, in a 
polytheistic age, when men believed in gods who 
practised vices, and when one god was served by a 
vice, another by a virtue. Some of the moral 
teachings of the Old Testament may be im- 
perfect, but we owe to it the very basis of all 
morality, 

(c) Then here we have also that truth, afterwards 
forgotten so long, and the rediscovery of which is 
revolutionizing the world to-day—the equality of 
woman with man. “It is not good that the man 
should be alone. I will make him an helpmeet 
(one answering to) for him.” And, finally, there 
is the warning, of which I wish especially to speak, 
against one of the most perilous temptations which 
is in the world still. Did not God speak in this 
writing ? 

Il. What, then, is the temptation against which this 
passage warns us ? 

*“* Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat, but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat, for in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” ‘‘ And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die, for 
God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof your 
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eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, know- 
ing good and evil.” What did the temptation 
mean? ‘‘‘God hath said,’ but why not try for your- 
self and see whether obedience or disobedience be 
the better. Then ye shall be ‘as God, knowing 
good and evil.” How natural! Everything in 
their lives was learnt by experience. ‘‘ Experience 
teaches all things.” Why not test by experience 
whether God be really true, and sin be ruin? That 
temptation has beset men all down the ages. It is 
found in the Book of Ecclesiastes. “‘And the 
preacher said, I said in mine heart, Go to now, I 
will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure : 
and, behold, this also was vanity. I said of laugh- 
ter, It is mad: and of mirth, What doeth it? I 
searched in mine heart how to cheer my flesh with 
wine, mine heart yet guiding me with wisdom, and 
how to lay hold of folly till I might see what it was 
good for the sons of men that they should do under 
the heaven all the days of their life.” The old fear 
of witches and men who practised the black arts 
was due to the belief that they had gained preter- 
natural wisdom by selling themselves to hell. 
You remember that when Mephistopheles came 
with his offer of this wisdom to Faust, Faust said— 


“The devil is an egotist, 
And is not apt without a why or a wherefore. 
‘For God’s sake’ others to assist. 
Speak thy conditions plain and clear ! 
With such a servant danger comes, I fear.” 


And Mephistopheles answered— 
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“ Here an unwearied slave, I will wear thy tether, 
And to thine every nod obedient be; when Tere again we 
come together, 
Then thou shalt do the same for me.” 


And, later still, Tennyson has expressed the same 
common idea. 
“And dare we to this fancy give, 
That had the wild oat not been sown 


The soil left barren scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live?” 


This temptation, I say, has been the commonest 
down the ages, and it is the commonest to-day. 
The majority of young men and women who are 
lured from the paths of virtue and Christ are drawn 
away by the idea that they will “see life,” and if 
they come back after as ‘“‘sadder”’ they will be 
“wiser men.” Intellectual doubt is affecting some, 
practical doubt of the moral intuitions is ruining 
more. 

III. Let us consider the folly of yielding to this 
temptation. 

And yet how natural it is—Seek wisdom! Try 
the two paths for yourself, and find which path is 
the better! Find out what it is to be a sinner and 
then compare it with saintliness. How natural it 
is! We are always claiming that only by experi- 
ence can we know. Ministers complain that none 
but ministers know what it is to be a minister. 
Business men complain that ministers cannot 
preach to business men, because they are not them- 
selves business men. If a man would know what 
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it is to suffer, he must be a sufferer. And Chris- 
tians claim that experience alone can decide how 
great is the bliss of those who follow Christ. Now, 
if that be true that to know what it is to be a 
minister we must be a minister; to know what it 
is to be a layman we must be a layman; to know 
what it is to be a sufferer we must suffer—how 
natural to add, to know what it is to be a sinner 
we must sin. But here is the mystery of the world 
—to know what it is to be a saint you must be a 
saint, but to know what it is to be a sinner, you 
must be not a sinner, but the opposite—a saint. 
Sin is the great exception, sin is unnatural, and this 
fact is evidence that it is unnatural, experience 
teaches all save one thing. Sin does not make men 
wise. Now for the proof of that statement. 

(a) Whatever wisdom can be won through sin, it ts 
at any rate not the highest wisdom. 

As the great Anglican writer, Mozley, has said, 
* The great use of wisdom is to make men act aright. 
If it comes after all action is over it is useless, it is 
mere seeing for seeing’s sake and knowing for 
knowing’s sake. The conviction comes not to 
prevent the evil, but only to acquaint you with it.” 
The wisdom which comes through sin comes too late. 
It is said that you cannot put an old head on young 
shoulders. But God help us if in this world we 
cannot! It is just the young shoulders that need 
the old head. Of what use is it that I am wise 
when life is over, and know how I ought to have 
used my life when it is squandered? We need to 
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be prophets. We must be able to foresee the 
disaster before it comes, to have the knowledge > 
before the experience, the wisdom before the ruin. 
And God has met our need. He has given us 
conscience. And conscience is prophetic foresight. 
Obey conscience and you know the ruin of sin as 
certainly as if your life had been already ruined. 
** Ye shall be as God knowing good and evil.” But 
God knows evil not by doing it, but by hating it. 

(6) Whatever wisdom is won through sin, sin does 
not enable us to compare sin and holiness. 

By sinning we learn the misery, the ruin, the 
helplessness of sin. But we do not learn, nay, we 
lose the power of knowing the sinfulness of sin. 
And the essential evil of sin is not its pain and loss, 
but it is sin itself, its sinfulness. And the sinfulness 
of sin can only be known through a conscience 
which is keen because its commands are obeyed. 
That is an impressive saying of John Henry New- 
man. “It were better for the sun and moon to 
drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all 
the many millions on it to die of starvation in 
extremest agony as far as temporal affliction goes, 
than that one soul should commit one single venial 
sin, should tell one wilful untruth, or should steal 
one poor farthing without excuse.” In other 
words, you cannot measure sin in terms of pain 
and suffering. In my boyhood’s home we had a 
picture. It was an oil-painting of a sea-coast with 
great rocks, on one of which was a lighthouse. 
The lighthouse was the central feature, but from 
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every point in the room save one the lighthouse 
could not be seen; by the genius of the painter it 
was shrouded in a cloud. But from one point the 
lighthouse and not the cloud was seen. From the 
standpoint of the sinner, we can only see the misery 
and the loss of sin, only a saint can see the sinful- 
ness, the essential point of sin. Therefore sin does 
not enable, but instead incapacitates us, for com- 
paring sin and holiness. 

(c) Whatever wisdom comes through sin, tt does 
not teach us to know life. 

Now that is the very excuse men give—they say 
they want to “‘see life.’ But by sinning do they 
““see life’? ? Sin, after all, is only a part of life. 
The pictures which the so-called “realism ” gives 
of sinful lives and mean streets are not pictures 
of life. They are only the meaner side, the con- 
temptible side of human life, they leave out God 
and penitence and the possibility of salvation. 
The penalty of sin is that the reality of all else is 
sucked out of life. Sin becomes to the sinner the 
only real thing ; but God is a fact, and if we would 
know life we must know God. 

And the sinner does not really knowmen. You 
remember when Iago, with his clever scheming, de- 
ceived and ruined his victims, he laughed in his 
superior cunning at their greenness. He knew life 
and men, he boasted, and thought himself beyond 
detection. But it never occurred to him that his 
wife might betray him. He had grown so accus- 
tomed to think that every man had his price that 
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he forgot that any one might act out of the pure love 
of goodness and with no gain in view. He knew only 
a half of life, and he was ruined because of his ignor- 
ance of that which is best and noblest in human 
nature. On the other hand, I suppose there has been 
no man of our day of more stainless character from 
his youth up than Henry Drummond. If any man 
lived without stain, Henry Drummond was the man. 
Yet no man of his time can have heard confession 
more constantly than Drummond did. Men wrote 
to him or visited him to tell the bitter story of their 
shame and mean vices. ‘‘ Oh, I am sick with the 
sins of these men! How can God bear it!” he 
said. For the worst and the fallen felt that no man 
could understand them better, and help them more, 
than this man whose own life was stainless. And 
there is a higher example still. There was One who, 
“being Himself without sin, yet Himself knew 
what was in man.” And in the story of the Pro- 
digal Son, by the world’s confession you have the 
perfect picture of a sinner’s experiences, and all the 
shame and agony and bitterness and disappoint- 
ment of such a soul. If you want to know life you 
must live for goodness. It is the saint alone who 
knows the world. By sin men never become wise. 
‘* Professing themselves to be wise they”? become 
“* fools.” 

(d) And yet it is a very subtle temptation. If 
mistake it be, it seems such a little mistake. It is 
symbolized by the apple. The eating of an apple 
was so small a thing to work such tremendous ruin. 
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Yes, but hidden within the sin is a great and terrible 
revelation of the truth about ourselves. Men say 
that they want to know, and therefore they sin. 
But what sins will you commit ? Will you steal ? 
Will you murder? Will you thieve? Will you 
cheat ? because you feel men ought to know what 
sin is like, No. Men profess to be seeking after 
knowledge, but the only sins they commit are sins 
they like. This temptation is only an excuse for 
indulging lust and passion. 

Remember, then, sin always deceives. Sin is 
always a fall. Satan is the father of lies. You 
remember Browning’s story of Pippa Passes: 
Pippa, the little girl of the silk factory, who had 
but one day’s holiday in the year, and spent it by 
going round to sit outside of the houses of the four 
happiest people in Florence and imagining herself 
in their place. And the first was the house of her 
master, the house with the drawn blinds and 
darkened windows. Within that room lay her 
master dead, and his guilty wife and her lover 
standing on either hand. They had plotted and 
schemed to get rid of the man who came between 
them, and now at last he lay dead, killed by her 
dagger. And they were lifting the sweet cup of 
their sin, to drink. Just then, through the window, 
came the voice of the peasant girl singing her song, 


“The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
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The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn : 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world !” 


And suddenly their cup of pleasure turned to gall 
and bitterness. Sebald turned upon his lover and 
said with sudden scorn and hatred and loathing— 


“To think she would succeed in her absurd attempt, 
And fascinate by sinning, show herself 
Superior—guilt from its excess superior 
To innocence! that little peasant’s voice has 
Righted all again. Though I be lost, 

I know which is the better, never fear, 

Of vice or virtue, purity or lust, 

Nature or trick! I see what I have done, 
Entirely now! Oh, I am proud to feel 

Such torments—let the world take credit thence— 
I, having done my deed, pay too its price ! 

I hate, hate—curse you! God’s in his heaven!” 


Sin is always a fall. It is a fall from knowledge 
to ignorance, from purity to uncleanness, peace and 
joy to bitterness. There is no gain, but always, 
only, everywhere, loss by sinning. You want to 
know life? Then learn toknow God. You want to 
be wise? Thus saith the Lord, ‘‘ Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might. Let not the rich man 
glory in his riches, but let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me.” 

Is there one to whom I speak who has sinned 
this sin, who has taken of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil and knows that he has fallen ? The 
flowers have faded, the music has become discord ; 
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he is disillusioned and embittered. Then let me 
tell him of that other tree in the midst of that other 
garden whose leaves are ‘“‘for the healing of the 
nations.” When man first sinned God promised 
the Saviour, and that Saviour has come. God 
warned you of what would be the result of sinning, 
and you doubted His word—but you have proved it 
true. Trust, then, His other word. He who said, 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,” has also said, “‘ Him that cometh unto 
Me I will in no wise cast out.” 


THE WORLD AS THE SCEPTIC 
WOULD HAVE MADE IT 


“With whom took He counsel, and who instructed Him?” 
Lsaiah x\. 14. 


UPPOSE that He had taken counsel with 

some one. Suppose that He had taken coun- 
sel with a sceptic of the twentieth century, would 
the world, as the sceptic would have made it, have 
been better than the world as God has made it ? 
What one complains of in the attitude of scepticism 
is that it does not look all round the question. 
There are difficulties about any theories of life. 
It is sometimes difficult to reconcile the Christian 
creed with the facts of the world ; but what sceptics 
do not consider is that it is much more difficult to 
reconcile the facts of the world with any other creed, 
The sceptic is aware of the perils of credulity and 
_ knows of all the grotesque beliefs accepted by the 
over faith of the ages gone by; but he does not 
realize the perils of scepticism, and that a too 
critical attitude towards life may miss truth as 
certainly as a too credulous attitude. I once heard 
the story from, I think, Mr. Egerton Young, of a 
Red Indian from the Far West, who went, the first 
member of his tribe to do so, to visit Montreal, 
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When he returned he was called upon to give his 
experiences of the marvels of civilization to the 
assembled tribe. And as he told the story of the 
ships that move without oars, of the voices that 
speak and can be heard hundreds of miles away, 
as he told of the railway, and the telegraph, and 
the telephone, and all the wonderful facts with 
which we are so familiar, the incredulousness of 
the tribe increased. They said, these things cannot 
be, these things are inventions, they declared 
that he had been demoralized by his visit to the 
East, they declared that he would be a curse to 
the tribe and would infect it with the immoral spirit 
of lying. And for the sake of the tribe they hanged 
him. And you see the perils of scepticism in the 
way in which sceptical minds reject the faith of 
Christ as incredible, and then accept with in- 
nocent credulity the most grotesque and absurd 
beliefs. Mrs. Besant could not accept the story 
of Christ in face of the world’s pain, but she could 
accept the absurdities of Blavatskyism. Men speak 
about the difficulties of faith. But a distinguished 
American preacher preached a sermon once on 
“The difficulty of not believing’; that the sceptic 
does not examine. Let us, therefore, look at the 
difficulties raised by the sceptic, and let us consider 
whether, if those difficulties were absent from the 
world, the love of God would have become more 
credible. Would the world, as the sceptic would 
have made it, be better than the world as God has 
made it ? 
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I. Let us consider what the world would be like 
without pain and suffering. 

(a) Weare familiar with the difficulty of reconciling 
the fact of pain with the love and wisdom of the 
Creator. Suppose, then, we had the power to blot 
out all the pain and suffering of life, would we use 
the power? And if we used it, would the world 
be improved ? 

Let us remember first that, with the pain, pleasure 
would go. Pain is only one end of the scale of feeling 
of which the other end is pleasure, and much of our 
most exquisite pleasure is itself mingled with pain. 


“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest song's are those 
Which tell of saddest thought.” 


With the passing of pain let us, therefore, under- 
stand how much else would pass. With it would 
go not only our hospitals and asylums, but their 
nurses and doctors, with the great army of the 
helpers of mankind ; with the occasions and oppor- 
tunities for sympathy, which develop sympathy, 
sympathy would go too, that sympathy which links 
hearts together, and “‘ Passing through the valley 
of weeping they make it a place of springs.” 

With the passing of sorrow would go patience 
and courage, which are the power to bear sorrow, 
and the thrilling stories of heroism that make human 
nature so great and lovable and grand. With the 
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passing of death would go that which makes human 
hearts tender and gentle. A world without pain 
would be a world without tears, it is true. But 
is the Sahara earth’s fairest spot ? And with the 
passing of our tears would go all that makes life 
beautiful—love and sympathy and strength. Let 
us, therefore, understand how much is to go. 

(b) Let us consider, too, in detail what pain we 
would abolish. Pain is often the punishment of 
sin—shall we abolish that pain? Here is a man 
who has sinned, and has lost home and health and 
wealth. He has been utterly selfish, indifferent 
to others’ sufferings, and now he suffers himself. 
Will you abolish his suffering? Shall we allow 
this man to be selfish and proud and envious and 
self-assertive, and then shall he be just as happy, 
just as contented, just as successful as if he were 
not? Will you pass such a law? Would that 
condition of things improve the world? No. 
You answer, the suffering of the guilty is just and 
right, and of that we do not complain. It is the 
suffering of the innocent that troubles us. 

(c) Shall we, then, abolish the suffering of the 
innocent ? Shall we confine the suffering of the 
world only to those who are guilty and responsible ? 
Here is a woman whose husband has done wrong, 
and he drags her down to share his poverty and his 
shame. She is a woman of the most blameless 
character who has poured out all her heart’s love 
to win him back to the paths of right and of truth, 
and her only reward is that she is involved in 
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shame and penury and suffering. Verily we will 
abolish that law. He shall sin; and he alone shall 
suffer. As he comes home to his wife she does not 
now feel his sorrow and pain, she meets him with 
laughter, her life untinged by any shadow because 
of his suffering. She is as happy, as contented, 
just as triumphant as if he were good. Think you 
that that world would be a better world? Here 
is an old man whose son has dragged the family 
name through the mire. And as the old man 
passes along the street he hides his face from all 
his acquaintances. The brow is furrowed with 
agony and the back is bent with his suffering. It 
is not his doing, he suffers for his son’s sin. We 
will abolish all that. He shall meet the son with 
his dishonoured manhood, demoralized, sensual, 
degraded, and he shall feel no shame, he shall just 
be as proud, as contented, as happy, as satisfied. 
The son reels past him in his drunkenness and his 
beggary, and his attitude is no different from what 
it would be if the son were coming crowned with 
honour, with goodness, and with success. Think 
you that that world would be improved ? 

I tell you nay. Would not the world be in- 
finitely worse? For we not only feel that wife 
and father, exempted from sharing the shame and 
the pain, were themselves less noble, but another 
of the bands that bind men together would be 
broken. The way to hell would be easier. It is 
because we are members one of another, and when 
one suffers another suffers with him, that men, even 
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in the hot hours of temptation, hesitate and pause 
on the downward road. Make the world as the 
sceptic would have made it, and the world would 
have been less divine. 

(d) Shall we, however, limit pain in another way ? 
Mrs. Annie Besant’s scepticism began with the 
sight of her little baby dying in agony upon her 
knee. “How can a God of love torture little 
babies?” she cried. And her faith died in her 
heart. Very well. Shall we blot out the suffering 
of little children ? If there must be pain and suffer- 
ing in life, shall we limit it, shall there be no possi- 
bility of pain and suffering until manhood reaches 
a certain age? Shall we, let us say, suffer after the 
age of fourteen, but before that no suffering be 
possible? Here, for example, is the story, I 
recently read in the newspapers, of a boy who at 
the age of fourteen saved another life from drown- 
ing and lost his own. That boy had been the 
means already of saving ten or a dozen other lives. 
Such heroes the world wants. How can God let 
them die? Why, in that hour of peril, did God 
not stretch down His arm from the heavens and 
rescue a life of so much promise and worth for the 
world ? Why should little heroes die? Why 
should brave little heroes be called upon to suffer ? 
But if there were no suffering for childhood there 
would be no heroes amongst children. If the boy 
of fourteen cannot lose his life, he cannot risk it, 
and he cannot be a hero. Will you banish the 
possibility of heroism, and the discipline of that 
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possibility from the manhood of the world until its 
habits are formed ? Will you only allow childhood 
to grow in habits of pleasure and of ease and of 
selfishness ? When the pitiless sun beats upon 
the earth the flowers wither, and we want the early 
morning to have its dews and its rains if the flowers 
are to last through the noonday. O God, save our 
children from pain, but oh, much rather save them 
from that luxury and ease and unbroken pleasure 
that is the peril of the soul and wrecks the strength 
and nobility of character. Would the world, think 
you, without the possibility of pain for children be 
a better world ? Would the men and women that 
came out of such a world be as strong and enduring ? 
Remember that character lasts for ever, the suffer- 
ing is but for a moment. Will you abolish the 
momentary pain and leave an eternal character 
that is debilitated and unstrung and demoralized ? 

Il. What would the world be hke without sin ? 

It is not only physical pain which men find hard 
to reconcile with the love of God, but sin and moral 
degradation. Look at the way in which men sink 
in their vices lower than the brutes. Suppose, 
then, that we banish from the world the possibility 
of such degradation. Men sink to such depths 
because, having free will, they choose to reject the 
good and cling to the evil. Banish from the world 
the possibility of such degradation and you banish 
from the world the possibility of holiness. The 
world will be full of mere mechanical obedience to 
a law which cannot be broken. Would you choose 
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such a world? With all the moral crimes and 
shames which stain humanity would pass the beauty 
and the purity and holiness that has rejected 
temptation. Take, for example, one of multitudes 
of testimonies. Take John Penry, the early and 
heroic Nonconformist. ‘If I might Jive upon the 
earth the days of Methuselah twice told, and that 
in no less comfort than Peter, James, and John 
were in the Mount; and after this life might be 
sure of the kingdom of heaven; yet to gain all this, 
I durst not go from the former testimony to the 
truth of Jesus Christ.” It is true that men can 
always choose the evil, but they can always choose 
the good, and we admire and rejoice in the beauty 
that human nature displays because men do choose 
the good even under temptation of evil. And let 
us remember that in this world the mightiest forces 
make for righteousness. Shall we, then, abolish 
from the world the heroism of a Francis of Assisi, 
or of a Savonarola, or of a Paul, or a Catherine of 
Siena, because some men of their own free will and 
choice choose the evil ? 

But do you say that the law of heredity is working 
in this world and men are fated to do that which is 
evil? But according to the Old Testament the 
law of heredity makes for righteousness and is no 
excuse for sin. It does not destroy our freedom 
of choice—it determines what are the things 
amongst which we must choose. He visits 
‘“‘the iniquity of the fathers upon the children upon 
the third and upon the fourth generation of them 
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that hate Me,” but He shows “mercy unto a 
thousand generations of them that love Me and 
keep My commandments.’’ Look at the history 
of the world, and you will find that the world has 
been steadily becoming better. This is sometimes 
denied. But take two straws out of a multitude 
that might be cited—and very blessed straws too— 
which show the way the wind is blowing. In 
Shakespeare’s time woman was part of the goods 
and chattels of her husband.* To-day she can 
receive wages, dispose of her own earnings, and 
have an equal share in the guardianship of her own 
children. After the Fire of London, in 1666, some, 
but very little, assistance was given to those who 
had been made destitute. In rg00-1901 the 
sufferers from the famine in India received over 
sixteen million pounds from England, Germany, 
France, and America. With all the evil that there is 
in the world now, the world is better than it ever 
was. It may be that it is only twilight, but it is 
the twilight of the morning, not of the evening, 
which is broadening toward the perfect day. Would 
you abolish that law of heredity ? Then understand 
that each generation would have to begin again the 
upward rise at the same point, fight over again 
the same battles, whereas by that law of inheritance 
men may ever begin where the generation before 
left off. If there are evil passions handed on to us, 
if we come of an evil heritage, yet the evil of that 
past day and the ruin that it has wrought is a 
* “Tdeals and Applications,” by Dr. Van Dyke. 
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warning before our eyes. If we feel the passion 
and the temptation we know it is the same which 
beset those who have gone before, and we see the 
results and they warn us. So that, because the 
world is linked together by that subtle law working 
down the generations, each generation may start 
at a higher level than the last. Think you the 
world would be better if that law were blotted out, 
and if man were left without free will, without any 
permanent gains to the race, without any moral 
triumphs and heroes, a mere dead, mechanical 
world, a world where all that is good as well as all 
that is evil is absent ? 

III. Would the world be improved if we banished 
the inequalities of life ? 

It is the dreadful inequalities of the world which 
so haunt the sceptical mind of the present day. 
In the same city you have the east end and the 
west end, and the east is so far from the west. Take, 
for example, two incidents which happened at the 
same time. The secretary of our P.S.A. in Man- 
chester told me that on a night in the preceding 
week, at twelve o’clock, when the rain was pouring 
in torrents, there came a knock at his door. He 
opened it and saw a man in rags, drenched to the 
skin. He asked the man in out of the wild night 
by his fire, and then the poor fellow told him his 
story—a story that my friend found to be true. 
He was absolutely starving, absolutely without any 
resources, without shelter, dying of hunger. My 
friend gave him food and relief. The same day 
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we saw in the newspaper that the daughter of an 
American millionaire was just being married. Her 
wedding dress cost five thousand pounds. There 
you have it, the picture of this world’s extremes 
that are so widely separated. The man in rags 
asking a copper only to keep body and soul to- 
gether in a hard and pitiless existence, and a woman 
who can waste her wealth upon a dress that would 
cost what would mean life full and rich to that man 
for the rest of his existence here. There you have 
it, your palaces and your hovels, your millionaires 
and your beggars, your east end and your west end. 
And men say these things ought not to be. Now, 
let us frankly admit that these things ought not to 
be. They are not in accordance with the will of 
God. But God has left men to make this world. 
Only at the basis of the inequality there is, it is true, 
a natural inequality. Now, will you abolish the 
possibility of there being any inequalities at all? 
Would you have the world so made that not only 
were all men alike, all men on a level, but that it 
should be impossible for there to be anything else ? 
And would the world be better if that change 
were made? Let us understand what it would 
mean. Is not the beauty of nature its inequality ? 
There are the mountains and the plains. Will 
you abolish the mountains and will you have all 
one dead level where the rain descends and makes 
a morass, with no crags or chasms and splendid 
mountains and streams? How ugly and tame 
and monotonous the world would be. And if all 
I 
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men were equal, no man would need help of his 
fellow-man, and needing no help, all being equally 
wise, equally strong, equally endowed with equal 
wealth and equal position, no man would, therefore, 
love his fellow-man for helping him or being helped 
by him. And out of your world would go, with its 
inequalities, the love, the sympathy, the tenderness, 
the service which makes human life to all of us 
such a fair and beautiful thing. The mother will 
not love her child, the child will not need her help, 
the friend will not love his friend, for he will be able 
to render no service to him. Out of the world 
would go all that is gracious and beautiful. There 
are problems, it is true, there are abuses, it is true, 
man misuses his power over his fellow-man, there 
is selfishness, there is oppression, there is tyranny ; 
but these things are the shadows cast against the 
will of God. They are only made possible because 
higher and more beautiful things are made possible 
by the right use of the powers that God has 
made. If you had the power, would you alter 
the world and make it according to the will of the 
sceptic ? 

IV. What would the world be like without Chris- 
tianity and the grace and forgiveness it offers ? 

The sceptic declares that the offer of forgiveness 
made to the world in the Gospel of Christ makes for 
immorality, because the Christian preacher offers 
forgiveness to men for all their sins at the last, 
even after a long life of sin. A man may live as he 
likes, and then in one moment the blood of Christ 
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will blot out all his iniquity and, whatever life he 
has lived, he will go to heaven. Christ’s promise to 
the dying thief, it is declared, can only make men 
careless about morality in this world. Shall we, 
then, blot out that principle from the world ? 
Shall we declare that there is no forgiveness for 
man for his sins, that the moment a man sins he 
will be involved in eternal consequences from 
which he cannot escape ? Shall we declare that a 
man who has lived all his life in sin and wrong-doing, 
and comes to his death-bed burdened with his 
lifelong iniquity, cannot find forgiveness or hope ? 
And would such teaching make the world more 
moral? What would be the consequence? It is 
the best men who think least of their own goodness, 
the best men who are most conscious of failure and 
of sin, it is the best who are most ready to despair, 
and but for the offer of grace would despair. It is 
only the man who is a Pharisee and is proud and 
self-contented who would in such circumstances 
keep up hope. Now we know that there is nothing 
like despair to lead men to sin. In a world where 
there was no forgiveness, where there was no room 
for death-bed repentance, as life went on, it is just 
the noblest spirits that would be borne down by the 
impossible task of goodness and give up the attempt. 
And it is just the worst of men, the Pharisee, whose 
Pharisaism would grow and blossom until he be- 
came a greater curse than ever. It is perfectly 
true that God offers to all men free forgiveness. 
It is perfectly true that, however bad a man may be, 
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by the grace of Christ all his past may be blotted 
out and he may become whiter than snow. But 
think you that that encourages men to sin? Think 
you that that offer of grace and free forgiveness 
makes men careless ? Surely that is to be ignorant 
of human nature. The old fable of sop of the 
struggle between the wind and the sun, which we 
knew so well in our childhood, preaches another 
doctrine. You remember the wind and the sun 
had a wager as to which could make the traveller 
take off his coat the sooner. And the wind blew 
and stormed and used its most cutting edge, but 
the stronger and the keener its blast the closer did 
the man draw his coat around him. And then the 
sun came out with its gentle shining, and by its 
warmth it made the man weary of his coat until, at 
last, he took it off. There is nothing so mighty in 
this world as patience and love and forgiveness. 
It is just because men can be forgiven at any 
moment that they will choose the first moment 
rather than the last. The nobler men are, the 
more do they respond to generosity and trust and 
hope. These are the things which rouse all the 
best in us and fan it toa flame. Tell men of the 
grace and generosity of God, and it is true that 
there are men base enough to trade upon that 
generosity and kindness and to continue in sin. 
But when the best spirit which slumbers in every 
man is awakened, they will be ashamed of having 
done it. Blot out the hope of forgiveness and 
men would become hard and rebellious, proud in 
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their sins. The grace of Christ makes them ashamed 
of them. 

Would the world, as the sceptic would have 
made it, have been better than the world as God 
has made it? No, ten thousand times no. The 
things which perplex us are the measure of how 
much greater His wisdom is than ours. Therefore, 
we only show ourselves wise when we put our lives 
into the keeping of His perfect wisdom. 


EVANGELICAL 
HIGH CHURCHMANSHIP 


‘And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or 
again, the hand to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much 
rather, those members of the body which seem to be more feeble 
are necessary.” —1 Corinthians xii, 21. 


HE Oxford Movement in the Anglican Church, 
which has so vitally affected the religious life 

of this nation, was an attempt to stem the rising 
tide of rationalism. The instinct of its leaders 
was true; it is by the development of church life 
that scepticism is to be resisted; it was their concep- 
tion of the Church which was at fault. Now, an 
emphasis upon the Church by an _ evangelical 
preacher may sound strange; but at the basis of 
every error is a truth, and the evangelical holds 
every article of the High Churchman’s creed, only in 
another form. The High Churchman believes in 
the “ apostolic succession,” and so do we. But the 
High Churchman believes that a man is in that 
succession who has been ordained by a bishop, in an 
historic descent from the apostles. We believe that 
he only is in that succession who has been ordained 
as the apostles were, by Christ Himself. If a man 
is not in that succession he has no right to preach. 
No man may preach without authority. If a man 
is in that succession no one has a right to hinder 
him, and does so at the peril of his own soul. The 
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High Churchman believes in one Catholic Apostolic 
Church, andsodo we. But the Evangelical Church is 
wider and more Catholic and includes all the saints of 
all the ages and all the sects,—not only St. Augus- 
tine, but Luther, not only St. Francis of Assisi, but 
John Bunyan, not only Thomas 4 Kempis, but 
General Booth. The High Churchman believes in 
“the real Presence of Christ’ in the sacrament, and 
so do we. But the High Churchman believes that 
Christ is in the bread and wine on the altar—we 
believe that Christ is in the heart of the worshipper, 
who in faith partakes of the sacrament. The High 
Churchman believes in the Visible Church of Christ 
and its necessity for the spiritual life, and so do we. 
As Calvin has said, “‘ Let us learn by the mere name 
of mother how profitable, indeed, how necessary, is 
the knowledge of her.” But the High Churchman 
believes that men come to Christ through the 
Church, we that men come to the Church through 
Christ. We believe that a man must be first a 
member of Christ and then a member of the Church ; 
then he is united to the Church, as Dora Greenwell 
has put it, “not mechanically, but dynamically.” 
But we believe none the less that it is the duty of 
every member of Christ to be a member of His 
Visible Church. And that is none the less a duty 
because Christ did not found the Church, but spoke 
of the Kingdom of God. Man is a clothes-wearing 
animal, but, unlike the brutes, he is born not with 
clothes, but with the instinct to make them. Christ 
did not found a Church, but He created the spirit 
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which inevitably created the Church. And in- 
telligent obedience to Christ leads to membership 
in His Church. 

And it is, I say, by the Church that in our day 
scepticism will be conquered. Professor Harnack 
has pointed out that “‘ the two great characteristics 
of the early Christians were brotherly love and an 
enthusiasm of gladness in which these Christians 
lived, that unique thing in the world which con- 
vinced the world of the reality of Christ’s grace.”* 
It is that love, the fact of a great society united in 
love, which will convince the world again. “‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” ‘‘ We know that we 
have passed from death into life because we love 
the brethren.” Isolated Christians may show 
other virtues—purity, integrity, courage—but for 
love there must be more than one. Outside, the 
love of benevolence and kindness can be shown, 
only within the Church can we show love of the 
brethren. Some claim that they join no Church 
because their love is so pure they love all alike. 
Call you that love? We should not value such 
love in our homes—such love is not so much Divine 
as inhuman. What we need to-day is a Church full 
of love, showing what a society can become in 
Christ. And in our text we have St. Paul’s prin- 
ciples laid down, upon which is founded the duty 
of membership in the Church of Christ. 


* Quoted in the Century Bible, rst and 2nd Thessalonians, by 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A. 
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I. Let us, therefore, first notice that membership in 
the Church of Christ is necessary for the development 
of the spiritual life. 

St. Paul, in this passage, has likened the Christian 
life to membership in a body. In a body there are 
many members, and each member has his own 
office, and all the members have not the same office. 
In other words, each Christian has his own gift, 
which he holds for the benefit of the whole Church, 
and his own limitation on account of which he needs 
the help of the gift of some other Christian. It is, 
however, not too much to say that the average 
Evangelical has never grasped this truth. He 
abstains from Church membership without any 
sense of personal spiritual loss, and would regard 
the admission of such loss as disloyalty to Protestant 
and New Testament truth. He believes that on a 
wet Sunday he can receive grace direct from Christ 
at home, as readily as in public worship. But as 
Dr. Dale has said, “‘ Nothing can be clearer than 
that isolation is not the law of the religious life.” 
We need the help of other believers for a full and deep 
Christian life. No Christian is complete in himself. 

(a) Now let us illustrate that we may see what 
this means. And first let us follow the Platonic 
method and study our principle in the life of those 
corporate sections of the Church which make up 
the whole Visible Church of Christ. Not merely 
the individual Christian, but each of these corporate 
sections of the Church, has its own special gift, 
which it holds in a degree not possessed by the 
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rest for the benefit of the whole. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Free Church of Scotland, now a portion 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. That 
Church has always been characterized by its 
theological learning, and to-day its theologians 
are exerting a greater influence than perhaps any 
others on the Evangelical pulpits of the country. 
Take the Anglican Church. It has a profound 
reverence for the past, an instinct for historical 
Christianity, and a genius for creating beautiful and 
reverent services. It is a great gift, and she holds 
it for the benefit of the whole Church of God. And 
the thought and worship of all Churches is being 
influenced by her teaching and example. Method- 
ism, too, has her own great gift. She was born in 
a great revival, in a great attempt to reach the 
non-church-going masses of our land, and that gift 
for evangelism she holds still in a degree possessed 
by none other. As Dr. Maclaren once said, “‘ You 
Methodists have shown us all by your great central 
missions how to reach the lapsed masses of our 
great cities.” And these gifts each Church pos- 
sesses to inspire and guide others not so gifted in 
that particular direction. 

You have heard of the sin of schism. It is a very 
real sin and has a very real punishment. If any 
section of Christ’s disciples refuses to recognize any 
other section as a true part of the body of Christ, 
it has sinned the sin of schism—and it will be 
punished by the loss of those lessons that that 
section can teach. Suppose a Methodist is so pre- 
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judiced as to deny the reality of the Christian life 
of the Anglican Church; then all the example of that 
type of godliness and grace, which is so great a 
glory of our Redeemer, will be lost to him. And 
that sometimes happens. And if any clergy of the 
Anglican Church refuse to recognize the orders of 
the ministry of Methodism, they will be deprived 
of their share of the wealth of experience treasured 
up in that Church. Bishop Gore has confessed 
that, after all the great spiritual revivals in his 
Church in recent years, “it all hangs fire,” ‘‘ there 
is a certain powerlessness of the Church,” and he 
suggests the reason, “‘ that we are the Church of the 
rich rather than of the poor. The opinions and 
prejudices that are associated with its administra- 
tion as a whole are the opinions and prejudices of 
the higher and upper middle-classes, rather than 
of the wage-earners.”” A closer fellowship with the 
Churches of the People would have redressed the 
balance. Schism is always punished. 

(b) Let us consider the principle in the life of 
individuals. Each Christian has his own gift and his 
own limitation. 

Some are optimists, and others have the spirit of 
caution. Some are learned, others unlearned. 
And each requires the help of the other. There are 
difficult passages of Scripture which the unlearned 
cannot interpret. God does not send miraculous 
revelations of their meaning. He uses the gifts 
of the learned. The learned may not “lord it” 
over the unlearned, who are all “ taught of God,” — 
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but they are quicker scholars of the same Divine 
Teacher. ‘‘Not as lording it over you, but as 
helpers of your faith.” God’s method is to bless 
men not directly, but through some other fellow- 
servant of their Lord. When Christ appeared to 
Saul on his way to Damascus He did not complete 
the revelation of His will. Christ said to him, 
‘“‘ Arise and go into the city, and there it shall 
be told thee what thou must do.” Then a vision 
came to “a certain disciple named Ananias,” 
and. Ananias was sent to Saul that he might 
both receive his sight and “be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” Why did not Christ tell him all 
the message himself ? Why did He require Ananias, 
in fear of his life, to visit the persecutor and devas- 
tator of the Church? That is Christ’s method; 
He sends His blessing to one man through another. 
And why? His kingdom is a kingdom of love ; 
and we love those whom we help, and those who 
help us, and that we might love one another God 
binds us together in the bonds of mutual helpfulness. 

(c) What, then, do we need? That Christians 
should meet together in order to minister to one another. 

And that meeting is a Christian Church. As 
Ruskin has said, ‘‘ There is a true Church wherever 
one hand meets another helpfully, and that is the 
only holy or Mother Church which ever was, or ever 
shall be.” Now the inevitable result of the new 
Christian life within our hearts is that we seek such 
fellowship with our fellow-Christians. ‘‘ If we walk 
in the light as He is in the light,” then as an in- 
evitable consequence “‘ we have fellowship one with 
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another.” ‘We know that we have passed from 
death into life because we love the brethren.” It 
was for fellowship that the martyrs of the Christian 
Church laid down their lives. As John Owen said, 
“The martyrs of the primitive churches of old lost 
more of their blood and lives for their meetings 
and assemblies than for personal profession of the 
faith, and so also have others done under the 
Roman apostasy. It is a usual plea amongst those 
who engage in the persecution or punishment of 
such as differ from them that, if they pleased, they 
might keep their opinions, their consciences and 
faith unto themselves, without meetings for com- 
munion or public worship. And herein they 
suppose they deal friendly and gently with them. 
And this is our present case. But we like it not. 
We cannot purchase outward peace and quietness 
at any such rate, But, as was said, the inward 
instinct of believers, from the same principles of 
faith, love, and all the graces of the Spirit in them 
all, doth efficaciously lead and incline them unto 
their joint exercise in societies, unto the glory of 
Christ and their own edification, or increase of the 
same graces in them.” * That is to say, the saints 
of the great days of the faith laid down their lives 
for the fellowship some hold so lightly to-day. The 
Covenanters of Scotland fled to the hills not that they 
might worship God according to their conscience, 
but that they might spread the white cloth and 
take the emblems of His death and passion together. 
* Quoted in ‘‘ Essays and Addresses,” by R. W, Dale, LL.D. 
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Christ has promised a blessing to those who enter 
into the secret place and “shut the door.” But 
He also said, ‘‘ where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” There is a peculiar blessing that can only 
be received in the fellowship of the Church. When 
Jesus came on the day of the Resurrection to the 
disciples, Thomas “was not with them,” and 
Thomas did not see his Lord until he had rejoined 
the fellowship of the Church and Christ came again. 
We, most of us, have a quite inadequate tdea of the 
power of such fellowship to help men to be true to 
Christ. A returned missionary once told me that 
in this country we can have but little conception 
of the help there is in the common high standard 
of Christian life and conduct. Amongst a degraded 
population it is so easy to be better than the best 
that, almost unconsciously, there is a tendency to 
become careless and indifferent. And in the first 
age of the faith, when the Christian Church was a 
small island of light in an ocean of corruption and 
darkness, exclusion from its fellowship must have 
meant practically moral and spiritual death. But 
to-day, when the world is leavened with high moral 
ideals, our peril is more subtle, but there must be 
as real, though not so conspicuous, a spiritual loss. 
Isolated coals flicker out, bank them together and 
the fire burns. 

(d) If, then, tt 1s our duty to seck the fellowship of 
the Christian Church, what is the best form of that 
fellowship ? 
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That which gives the best opportunity for all the 
members to exercise the gift God has entrusted to 
them. And the apostle reminds us that ‘the 
humbler members are necessary.” Now in the 
ordinary public service of the Christian Church 
the humbler members contribute nothing, one man 
does all the teaching. What we need is, in addition 
to our public services, such an organization as will 
place the treasures of spiritual knowledge and 
experience given to even obscure members at the 
service of all. For the loss of it, all are the poorer. 
Such an organization is the Class Meeting of the 
great Methodist Church, which has become the 
greatest Protestant Church in the world. But it is 
no new thing. Here in this Corinthian Church, and 
all down the ages, especially in times of persecu- 
tion, such meetings have been valued. It was such 
meetings that nerved John Knox’s followers in 
Scotland and the Dissenters in the persecution 
under Elizabeth in England. The wonderful growth 
of Christian Endeavour societies is witness to a 
felt need for such fellowship. Whenever there is 
a revival, the inevitable consequence is the demand 
for such fellowship. That widely-read book of 
Mr. Sheldon’s, “‘ In His Steps,” contains a picture 
of such a fellowship meeting, as an inevitable out- 
come of the religious revival. It is all the more 
impressive a picture since the author is not a 
Methodist, but a Congregational minister. After 
the famous sermon on ‘“ The Imitation of Christ,” 
the minister invited those who wished to imitate 
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Jesus to join him in the vestry for conversation at 
the close. Week by week they met. For the mo- 
ment they earnestly endeavoured to follow Christ ; 
difficulties arose and they were glad to seize the 
opportunity for mutual consultation about their 
perplexities. For example, the editor of a news- 
paper was well aware of what Jesus would do with 
reference to much of his work, but there were other 
questions he could not so easily answer, and he was 
glad of the advice to help him in his decision. 
Wherever Christian life is deep and strong, wherever 
Hell counts it worth its while to attack and perplex 
the Christian, such mutual help and consultation 
become necessary. And unless it is provided, 
as the Anglican Church shows, the “ Confessional ” 
will arise. And such a meeting, in its ideal perfec- 
tion is a witness for Christ which is bound to tell. 
Here the distinctions of the world are blotted out 
—trich and poor, wise and unwise, learned and un- 
learned, are really one because they help one 
another. And they grow in real mutual love 
because of the mutual helpfulness. This is un- 
worldliness. And no other power than Christ’s 
can create such fellowship. James Smetham has 
spoken of the glory of finding the “‘common de- 
nominator’ in men. And here artist and baker, 
postman and cheesemonger, so different in their 
tastes and occupations, all see a beauty in Christ, 
and all receive gifts from Him to pass on in love to 
their fellow-members. That is a fellowship the 
world cannot give. 
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Il. Membership in the visible Church of Christ is 
useful for the discipline of the spiritual life. 

Loyal membership in a church is not always easy 
—pride and wilfulness make it difficult. In a 
corporate body one member cannot have his own 
way in everything. The Church is certain at some 
time to take a course with which he cannot agree. 
And such an experience is good for the destruction 
of that wilfulness and pride. Now religion is the 
strongest stimulant which can be applied to human 
nature and brings out the best or the worst in men, 
it makes men more wilful or less. ‘“‘ Ye are the 
salt of the earth, but if the salt have lost its savour 
it is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot of men.” There is a 
type of religious mind opinionative, self-assertive, 
faddy, fanciful, uncharitable, self-satisfied—the type 
Mr. Watkinson has described as “‘not the salt of 
the earth, but its pepper ’’—it is that type which 
chiefly brings religion into disrepute, and earns 
the scorn of the sceptic. Loyal membership in a 
visible Church is irksome to such a mind. It is 
the discipline of that membership it needs, and the 
discipline would go far to cure its faults. The 
reason men give for leaving Churches is often the 
very reason they should remain in them. 

The duty of submitting to such discipline and 
sacrifice is not sufficiently recognized. 

Those of whom I now speak are not to be confused 
with the type just mentioned—these are some of 
our noblest Christians. But they have an im- 
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perfect conception of their duty to the Church. 
Take the burning question of the relationship of 
the Church to social and national questions. There 
are those who demand that such questions shall 
not be introduced into the pulpit. Their views 
are not the views uttered from the pulpit. They 
threaten to leave the Church if their demand is not 
conceded. Concession to their desire seems to 
them simple and just. 

But it is not so simple. For the Old Testament 
prophet dealt with such questions, and the Chris- 
tian minister is his successor and heir. And there 
are, therefore, other Christians who feel that it 
would be disloyalty to Christ to be silent on such 
questions, Such questions are said to be political 
questions, but they feel that if, in pursuit of Christ’s 
enemies, they cross the sphere of politics, they no 
more become political than an English army, in 
pursuit of the King’s enemies, become Spaniards 
because they pass through Spain. It is as much 
party politics to prevent a Church dealing with a 
subject because it will damage our own political 
party, as to induce a Church to deal with it to help 
the party to which we belong. The Church ought 
to be so absolutely free from party politics as to 
pursue its aims, without any consideration what- 
ever, of the fortunes of political parties. Difference 
of opinion will exist as to the best method of dealing 
with these evils, and the cleavage may follow the 
same lines as the parties in the State, but our views 
differ as to method on all questions. At any rate, 
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we cannot afford to leave the questions alone. 
The Church cannot afford to say that Satan trans- 
formed into an angel of light shall be attacked, 
but Satan transformed into a member of the 
British House of Commons shall go scot free. 

But it 1s said all questions on which members con- 
sctentiously differ ought to be excluded from the Church. 

Then the Church will be reduced to a nullity. 
This is only one of the questions on which Church 
members differ. There are many questions of life, 
of ritual, of method, of points in theology upon 
which those differ who yet agree on the vital prin- 
ciples of the faith. I have known Churches wrecked 
because members differed over the use of organs 
and hymns, instead of the Psalms, in Scotland, 
the singing of the Amen, the use of a Liturgy, etc., 
in England. What is a serious point of conscience 
to one seems absurd to another. But to agree to 
take no action in all such questions would reduce 
the Church to inactivity and ruin. What is to be 
done ? We must agree to differ and let the ordinary 
method of decision show which course the Church 
shall follow. ‘In greater things unity, in lesser 
things charity.” 

But is a man called upon to support a Church in 
a course of action from which he strongly differs ? 
He is called upon to show to the world a Christian 
spirit, and a life in which there is a love to his 
fellow-members, which no difference of opinion can 
destroy. But is a member never justified in leav- 
ing a Church? Most certainly he is, though, as a 
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rule, real reformers like Luther have been thrust 
out. Whenever the Church has become disloyal 
to the vital principles of Christianity, he ought to 
leave, and Christ will go with him. If a man 
thinks that the Education Bill of any Government 
is more vital to the world than Christianity itself, 
he is justified in leaving when the Bill is attacked, 
and in giving up religion. If a Protestant thinks 
that Roman Catholicism is a lesser evil than the 
passing of the present Licensing Bill, he is justified 
in leaving a Church which supports its passing, 
and going to Rome. Ifa member of the Established 
Church thinks the Establishment of a Church and 
the Historic Episcopate less important than some 
other national question on which he differs from 
his Church, he ought to become a Nonconformist. 
Whether they are justified in so thinking and 
judging is another matter, and that Christ will 
decide at His Judgment Seat. 

Now, because of the undisciplined wilfulness of 
so many Christians, Christianity is an offence and 
a butt of sceptics. When, for example, George 
Whitefield went to Scotland, the seceders from the 
Established Church demanded that he should sign 
the “Solemn League and Covenant,”’ and promise 
to have no intercourse with the Established Church. 
Whitefield answered, “‘ If the Pope should lend me 
his pulpit, I would declare the righteousness of 
Christ therein.” And so the seceders issued this 
document. “The declaration, protestation, and 
testimony of the suffering remnant of the anti- 
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Popish, anti-Lutheran, anti-Erastian, anti-Prelatic, 
anti-Whitefieldian, anti-sectarian, true Presbyterian 
Church of Christ in Scotland against George White- 
field and his encouragers and against the work at 
Cambuslang and other places.” The same spirit 
is in the last testimony of a stern Cameronian of the 
middle of the eighteenth century. “I leave my 
protest against all sectarian errors, heresies, and 
blasphemies, particularly against Arianism, Eras- 
tianism, Socinianism, Quakerism, Deism, Bourigan- 
ism, Familism, Scepticism, Arminianism, Luther- 
ism, Brownism, Cambellianism, and Independency, 
and all other sects and sorts that maintain any 
error, heresy, blasphemy that is contrary to the 
Word of God. Particularly the toleration granted 
by the usurper, Oliver Cromwell, and the anti- 
Christian toleration granted by that wicked Jezebel, 
the pretended Queen Anne.” Against! against! 
against! That to some people is the whole of 
religion. They are concerned more about what they 
do not believe than what they do. It is our duty 
to agree to differ, and to keep “‘ the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” And the discipline of the 
performance of that duty will destroy much wilful- 
ness and pride and make us better Christians. 

III. The membership in the wsible Church ts 
necessary for the evangelization of the world. 

There is a tendency in the Christian Church, 
increasing at the present moment, to leave the 
evangelization of the world to the ordained minis- 
ters. The most generous financial support is 
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shown to such a minister. But the minister, 
however gifted, cannot say to the layman, “I 
have no need of you.” When Jabez Bunting was 
at Grosvenor Street, Manchester, three thousand 
people were added to the Church in three years. 
How was it done? The laymen helped him. 
Friend spoke to friend, neighbour to neighbour, 
about their souls and prayed for them. And 
before they came to hear the preacher they were 
more than half convinced. It is not by brilliant 
individual combat that men are going to be cap- 
tured for Christ. ‘‘ Like a mighty army moves the 
Church of God.” When Joshua went up to attack 
Ahai, it was the traitorous spies who advised “ Let 
not all the people go up.” And the policy led to a 
disastrous defeat. And ‘“‘the Lord said unto 
Joshua, fear not, neither be thou dismayed. Take 
all the people of war with thee, and arise, go up to 
Ahai. See, I have given into thy hand the kingdom 
of Ahai, his people, and his city, and his land.” 
‘““ The humbler members are necessary.””> What we 
want to-day is a revival of the Church—a recogni- 
tion of the duty of, and a joy in, fellowship. We 
want a Church full of love—love not to those who 
share our tastes, but to men for the bare fact that 
they are Christians—love that men say is impossible 
—love that 7s impossible save by the grace of Him 
to Whom it witnesses. We want not uniformity on 
the basis of an historic episcopate or any other 
basis. We want unity—we want love. And when 
we have that love, the world will be conquered. 


WHY CHRISTIANS ARE CALLED 
HYPOCRITES 


‘Blessed are ye when men shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake.” —Matthew v. 11. 
NE need not labour the point nor give illus- 
trations, for we all know that the most 
common reason given for irreligion is that those 
who are Christians are no better than those who 
are not. 

Now it is useless to ignore the fact that Chris- 
tianity stands or falls by the lives of Christians. 
If Christians are no better than those who are not, 
Christianity is false. Sometimes men attempt to 
parry the attack by saying that, if Christians are 
imperfect, Christ is perfect. The attempt is vain. 
He is indeed a perfect Christ. But He came into 
this world to save sinners, and if He has not done 
that, He has failed. Christ Himself asserted this. 
That was His meaning when He said that it was 
good for us that He should go unto the Father, be- 
cause then the Holy Spirit would come, and ‘“‘ He 
when He is come, will convict the world in respect 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
Why ? Because the Holy Spirit is Christ enabling 
us to be good. There are flowers in our gardens 
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that only open in the night-time. When the sun 
is high in the heavens, in its solitary and incompar- 
able splendour, they close their petals. But when 
the thousand lesser lights that rule the night are 
shining, to that gentler light they unfold their 
inmost selves and shed their sweetness on the air. 
In the presence of Christ alone men would be un- 
convinced. Christ as solitary, an exception, they 
would say, is to be explained by circumstances, 
at any rate, is beyond the reach of our imitation. 
But when, not here and there only but everywhere, 
in all ranks and nations and conditions and circum- 
stances, men by hundreds and thousands begin to 
live the new and splendid life, then it is clear that 
all men may live that life. There is nothing any- 
where like the joyous wonder and surprise of the 
early Christian years, when the Church grew apace, 
and they learnt that the long reign of sin was 
broken, and Satan under our feet at last. You 
feel the triumphant joy throbbing in Paul’s passion- 
ate thanksgiving for his children in the faith in his 
epistles. I go further. If that glory has passed 
and now Christians are no longer what they once 
were, then Christianity is dead. Nothing else can 
establish it—the temple is wrecked and ruined. 
Christianity stands and falls not upon the New 
Testament, or the arguments of philosophers, but 
upon the living epistles that Christ is writing anew 
every day. Let us, then, look at the question of 
the reality of the charge which is brought against 
Christians of hypocrisy and inconsistency. 
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I. Let us notice that Christ foretold the fact that the 
charge would be levelled. 

““ Blessed are ye when men shall say all manner 
of evil against you.” That is a remarkable fact. 
And Christ added, for “‘so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” Christ recog- 
nized that this accusation is laid against the good 
of every age. And it is remarkable that ever since 
Christ’s day, all down the ages, this charge has 
been delivered against Christians. Of Christ Him- 
self His enemies said, ‘‘ He hath a devil and is mad.” 
The whole world admits to-day that the charge 
was false. Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, 
was declared to be an enemy of man and not fit to 
live. Yet all men now admit that he was one of 
the great characters of the human race. Then the 
martyrs of the ages of persecution were denounced 
as guilty of all kinds of horrors and iniquities. 
“The conviction,” writes Mommsen, “that the 
Christian conventicles were orgies of lewdness and 
receptacles of every crime got hold on the popular 
mind with all the terrible vehemence that resists 
all arguments and heeds not refutation.” The 
charge was false, but we can understand to some 
extent to-day how it was believed. These men 
were turning the world upside down. They had 
brought a new standard into life. They brought 
into a world of slavery and of tyranny the great 
Christian ideals of love and brotherhood and justice, 
and it was natural that timid hearts should be 
frightened, and selfish tyrants anxious for any 
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slander that could defeat the enemies of their 
interests. Later still, in the Middle Ages, Santa 
Theresa, the great Spanish saint, said that “she 
saw one good thing in the world, namely, that it 
would not condone the faults of saints and that the 
power of its murmurs made them the more perfect.” 
In that age there was evidently a fierce criticism of 
the professed followers of Jesus. Then turn to a later 
age and to John Bunyan, and in his “ Holy War ”— 
and it is his experience he recounts—Diabolus tells 
his followers of his armour and weapons. ‘“ My 
sword,” he says, ‘“‘is a tongue that is set on fire 
of hell, and that can bend itself to speak evil of 
Shaddai, His son, His ways and people. Use this, it 
has been tried a thousand times twice told, whoever 
hath it, keeps it, and makes that use of it as I 
would have him, can never be conquered by mine 
enemy.” But what is even more remarkable, we 
find that the goodness which is most like Chris- 
tianity in paganism, had the same charge laid 
against it. Matthew Arnold has praised with his 
strongest vocabulary the goodness of Marcus 
Aurelius, and declares that his morality is scarcely 
inferior to Christianity itself. And yet Gibbon 
tells us that “Even Marcus Aurelius has been 
called a hypocrite, but the wildest speculation never 
insinuated that Cesar might be a coward, or Tully 
a fool. Wit and valour are qualifications more 
easily ascertained than humanity or the love of 
justice.” Are not these facts enough to give one 
pause ? Remember that Christ warned us that 
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His disciples would be evil spoken of. Remember 
that they have been evil spoken of falsely down the 
ages. And if they are spoken evil of now, may it 
not be that the charge is false again ? Christians 
to-day are in a grand succession. Remember how 
easy it is in this world for false charges to be circu- 
lated and a prejudice created. The world is like 
an amphitheatre amongst the hills—one shout and 
the sound echoes on a thousand times. “ For 
every idle word,” Christ said, “‘ man shall give an 
account.”” What are idle words? They are the 
thoughtless echoes of other men’s opinions. “‘ Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
One man speaks evil of another because he thinks 
it, and then a thousand think it because he says it. 

II. The charge may be the result of the success of 
Christiamty. Christ counted it so. “‘ Blessed are ye 
when men shall say all manner of evil against you, 
falsely, for my sake.” 

(a) Christ said the Kingdom of Heaven is “like 
a grain of mustard seed which a man took and cast 
into his garden, and it grew and waxed a great tree ; 
and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it.” 
That word has been fulfilled. Christianity is a 
great tree, and whatever is on the wing or in the 
air strives to lodge in its branches. There is no 
propaganda, no revolution, no new teaching but 
strives to attach itself to the Christian Church. 
An unorthodox philosophy, as in the New Theology 
or Christian Science, calls itself the true Christianity. 
Or a social reform claims Christ as “a socialist” 
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or “an anarchist.” Sometimes the attempt to 
nest in those branches succeeds, for Christians are 
also children of their age; and alchemy, witch- 
craft, magic, tyranny, and oppression have been a 
fatal legacy of the Church which have brought her 
into disrepute in after days. Sometimes Christians 
have been wiser, and the attempt has failed, and 
then the world has rung with charges of hypocrisy 
and shame against the professors of the Christian 
faith from the foiled and defeated suitors. In either 
case the cry has been started against the Church. 

(b) The evil alleged may be due to the Church’s 
loyalty to its mission of saving the weak. 

It may sound like a startling paradox, but the 
Church is not, and does not, pretend to be made up 
of Christ-like men. Jesus took a little child and 
set it in the midst of them and said, “‘ Verily I say 
unto you, except ye turn and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” What is the characteristic of a child ? 
Its power to grow, its power to learn; and men 
and women are in the Church because they are 
childlike. They are not perfect, they are im- 
perfect. Their only power is the power to learn 
and grow. Their frequent meetings confess their 
consciousness of their need to learn. 

“ Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “ work,” must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand 


The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 
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But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

Scepticism claims that it has purified our theology. 
Well, Christians are the best of learners, that is all. 
You decline to be associated with imperfect men 
and women? Very well. But Christ ate with 
publicans and sinners, and we are following Him. 
Many are inconsistent ? They once “ran well,” 
but now they are hindered in the race? Turn 
them out? But Christ did not break “a bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax.” And if Christ 
tolerates the imperfect man, who of us is good 
enough to cast the first stone ? 

(c) Further, Christ warned us in the Parable of 
the Sower that the harvest depends not only on the 
seed, but on the sotl. 

The poor result is often the proof that Christianity 
appeals to all men, because all sorts and conditions 
of character are attracted. But if men be shallow 
and emotional, it is no blame of Christianity. 
Sometimes men “hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness ” and imprison it in some one side of 
their nature. Some are only intellectually Chris- 
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tian, and some only emotionally. Religion be- 
comes in some, as “ J. B.” says, “an epicureanism 
of the higher sensations.” There was no more 
truly spiritual mind or greater spiritual teacher of 
England of his time than Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
but on the side of conduct there was, to say the 
least, a poverty-stricken record. Yet surely that 
is no more a proof of the worthlessness of the 
Christian faith than of the worthlessness of poetry, 
which Coleridge so gloriously adorned. 

(d) The charge is emphasized because the non- 
religious and sceptics live good lives. 

But that is due to the success of Christianity. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like leaven,” and 
these men live in Christian lands. Lowell said, 
When scepticism “ has found a place on this planet, 
ten miles square, where a decent man can live in 
decency, comfort, and security, supporting and 
educating his children, unspoiled and unpolluted, 
a place where age is reverenced, infancy respected, 
womanhood honoured, and human life held in due 
regard—when sceptics can find such a place, ten 
miles square on this globe, where the Gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way and laid 
the foundations . . . it will then be in order for the 
sceptical literati to move thither and then ventilate 
their views. But so long as these men are depen- 
dent on the very religion which they discard for 
every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate 
a little before they seek to rob a Christian of his 
hope, and humanity of its Saviour, who alone has 
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given to men that hope of eternal life which makes 
life tolerable and society possible, and robs death 
of its terrors, and the grave of its gloom.” The 
good lives of sceptics here does not mean that 
scepticism is not perilous, or that Christianity is 
worthless. At the recent meeting of the British 
Association some extraordinary freaks in human 
disease were discussed. An Irish cook, in New 
York, was for two years the cause of epidemics of 
typhoid fever in a household where she was em- 
ployed, yet she was perfectly well. She was found 
to be choke full of typhoid fever germs. She 
remained well herself, but affected others. The 
scepticism the sceptic preaches may leave him 
moral and good, and yet he may be spreading ruin 
in the world. 

Ill. The accusation against Christians may be 
due to the evil in the heart of the accuser. 

Christianity asserts that there is an evil heart 
of unbelief, and such accusations against Christians, 
if Christianity be true, are to be expected. 

(a) It may be due to envy. When men succeed 
in material things they are exposed to the hatred of 
jealousy and envy; is it strange that those who 
succeed in the spiritual things have to face the 
same enmity ? Take, for example, the story of the 
prophet of Bethel. A young prophet came out of 
Judah to denounce the altar of Bethel, and the King 
asked him to come home and eat and drink with 
him. And the prophet replied, ‘“‘ If thou wilt give 
me half thine house I will not go in with thee, 
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neither will I eat bread or drink water in this place. 
For so was it charged me by the word of the Lord, 
saying, Thou shalt eat no bread, nor drink water, 
neither return by the way thou camest.” But 
there was an old prophet in Bethel, and when he 
heard of the works that the man of God had done 
that day in Bethel, he followed after him and 
invited him to return to his house to eat bread. 
And when the prophet told him of the command of ~ 
the Lord, the old prophet answered, “I also am a 
prophet as thou art. An angel spake unto me by 
the word of the Lord commanding me to bring thee 
back.” But the old prophet lied unto him. And 
as they sat at the table the old prophet looked 
across at him and said, ‘‘ Forasmuch as thou hast 
been disobedient unto the mouth of the Lord, thy 
carcase shall not come unto the sepulchre of thy 
fathers.” What a thing for an old man to have 
done! Why did the old prophet tell that desperate 
and horrible lie? Because the old prophet knew 
that the young prophet had only done what he 
ought himself to have done in denouncing that 
altar. His conscience rebuked him, and to quiet 
it he determined to drag down the man who had 
been loyal to God to his own level. Let a man or 
a young woman in society refuse to engage in some 
immodest joke or questionable game and they will 
be sneered at and called goody- goody, and any 
faults they have will be magnified. It is the envy 
and jealousy of moral and spiritual success and 
loyalty. 
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(0) The accusation 1s sometimes due to unjust 
qudgment. 

Every evil in the world is put down at the door 
of the Christian Church. It always has been so. 
In the early days of Christianity every flood or 
earthquake or pestilence was attributed to the 
Christians, who were supposed to have offended 
the gods. 

Tertullian wrote, “If the Tiber floods the city, 
or the Nile refuses to rise, or the sky withholds its 
rain, if there is a famine or pestilence, at once the 
cry is raised, ‘ Christians to the lions.’” And it is 
the same to-day. The Church is blamed for all 
the social evils and injustice and cruelties and 
crimes that exist. Doubtless, the Church might 
have done much more to destroy them, but what 
she has done is not recognized, and that she would 
have had greater success but for irreligion and 
materialism, is ignored. 

(c) Then, again, this criticism ts very often due to a 
mercilessness tn the heart of the critic. 

Emerson said of his aunt, that she was merciful to 
the faults of every one except the good. And there 
are many like her. Let a man once join a Christian 
Church, or strive to live a better life, and there 
is no longer any generosity or patience for him. 
It is sheer cruelty. These critics are the persons 
who need most of all to learn the lesson Robert 
Burns sought to teach the “Unco Guid, or the Rigidly 
Righteous ” :— 


L 
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“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving, Why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Some of the greatest qualities are not easily 
discerned. There is many a man who is thriftless and 
prodigal, but because he is generous in giving to 
others, too generous to the very limit of pride, his 
selfishness is not seen. But the man who is thrifty 
and careful is often called mean. And yet it is 
the thrifty man who is always able to pay his debts. 
Christian employers are often accused of harshness. 
I do not desire to justify their harshness; but at 
least let us be just to them. If a man has fought 
his way up from the ranks, has worked hard and 
long and unceasingly for his own master, when he 
had one, it is natural when he has become master 
to expect others to do the same for him. His 
expectation may be unjust, but at any rate we can 
understand it. 

IV. But do you say that your criticism ts not due 
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to any harshness? That you yourself have known 
men who, beyond all question, were hypocrites ? 
Unquestionably there are such. But that is no 
proof against Christianity. Are the great bulk of 
Christians such? Take the witness of the great 
thinkers. Carlyle said, ‘As to the people I see, 
the best class of all are the religious people. . 
It teaches me again that the best of this class is 
the best that one will find in any class whatsoever.” 
And the author of “‘ Ecce Homo ”’ has said, ‘‘ There 
has scarcely been a town in any Christian country, 
since the time of Christ, where a century has passed 
without exhibiting a character of such elevation 
that his mere presence has shamed the bad, and 
made the good better, and has been felt at times 
like the presence of God Himself.” If Christianity 
were a hypocrisy, it would have died long ago—in- 
stead, wherever its influence goes it lifts the world 
to fuller and richer life. Mr. Stead has pointed out 
that there has never been a great reform of English 
social life but it has been preceded by a great 
revival of spiritual religion. 


CENTURY. THE REVIVAL. THE RESULT. 

12 The Cistercian Magna Charta. 

13 The Friars Parliamentary Government. 

14 Wycliffe The Peasant Revolt. 

16 Tyndale The Reformation. 

17 Puritanism The Fall of Despotism and the 
Founding of New England. 

174 Quakerism The Revolution of 1688 and the 
Founding of Pennsylvania. 

18 Methodist The Era of Reform. 

19 American The Era of Democracy. 


20 Welsh Who can say? 
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That is a remarkable fact. 

Finally, let us remember the responsibilities of 
judgment. Christ said, “ With what measure ye 
meet, it shall be measured unto you.” “Out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee.” Remember 
that the Judge of all the earth declared in this 
passage that in this accusation against Christians 
there was no justification for irreligion. In all ages 
men have spoken evil of the prophet, and if that 
justified the neglect of his message religion would 
long since have perished. 

Hypocrites! Are they all inside the Christian 
Church? Are the only hypocrites the men who 
pretend that they are better than they are? Are 
there not men, and many men, who pretend 
that they are worse than they really are? In 
their secret heart they know that Christ is true, and 
yet they will not confess Him. What hypocrisies 
men practise to escape religion. Take this story 
from the life of Thomas Collins. On one occasion 
a man drove Thomas Collins to his appointment in 
his gig. He besought him not to feel offended by 
his leaving at the end of the sermon. He was, he 
said, so nervous that, really, he could not bear the 
noise of the prayer-meeting. “After preaching, 
Mr. P. and this nervous man came in to tea. 
I asked “P.,: * Are -you>-happy ?2 17" No.) =e 
you wish to be?’ ‘ Yes.” ‘When, now or in 
seven years to come?’ ‘Indeed, I hope it will 
not be seven years first.’*? And then they fell to 
prayer. The men wrestled; the servant wept; 
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and the daughters sobbed as they knelt at the sofa. 
It was a boisterous time; but in less than half an 
hour they were all rejoicing together. The ner- 
vous man’s nervousness was only an excuse. When 
God spoke to his heart, the nervousness was for- 
gotten. How many of our reasons for not being 
Christians are simple hypocrisies? Let us by all 
means abolish hypocrisy, but let us take heed that 
we abolish all hypocrisy. 


THE SCEPTIC’S CHIEF ATTACK 
ON CHRISTIANITY 


‘*Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith, by His 
blood, to shew His righteousness, because of the passing over of 
the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the shew- 
ing, I say, of His righteousness at this present season: that He 
might Himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in 
Jesus.” —Romans iii. 25. 


HE doctrine of this text is the fatal stumbling- 
block to the acceptance of Christianity in 
many minds. The notion that it was necessary 
that the innocent Christ should die if the sin of the 
world was to be forgiven seems to them to be 
barbarous, ‘‘ well worthy of Chinese conceptions of 
justice, content if the executioner gets a subject to 
operate on, but indifferent whether it be the culprit 
or not.’ And if it does not lead to the rejection of 
Christianity, St. Paul is set in antagonism to Christ. 
St. Paul taught the doctrine of “* propitiation,”’ it is 
said, but Christ gave us the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and in that parable there is no cross and no 
Atonement. Yes, but in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son there is no Christ either, no messenger to 
the far-off country, and if that is the whole of 
Christianity, Christ Himself is unnecessary. 
It is useless to evade the difficulty ; if Christianity 
fails in its doctrine of the Atonement, it fails 
altogether. The Atonement is its central point, 
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the focus of its power. Christianity is the religion 
of the cross. “ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.”? The chief event 
in the Gospels is His death. It is His “ blood” 
that ‘“‘ cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Now, curiously enough, in the view of the New 
Testament the propitiation in the Atonement does not 
hide the love of God, it 1s that which reveals it. ‘‘ Here- 
in is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” According to our text itself, it is this 
propitiation which vindicates and exhibits the 
righteousness of God. And Christ declared that, 
not only is “the Son of Man glorified,” but “‘God 
is glorified in Him.” Through the cross comes 
the grace—the beauty of God. May we not have 
misunderstood the propitiation ? 

I. Let us then consider, again, what was the neces- 
sity that Christ should die as a propitration if our 
sins were to be forgiven ? 

The text answers, ‘‘to shew His (God’s) righteous- 
ness (i.e. both holiness and love) because of the 
passing over of the sins done aforetime.” And the 
meaning of this is seen—without examining in 
detail the various interpretations that have been 
held—from its place in this Epistle. The Epistle 
is a reasoned proof of Paul’s Gospel of salvation by 
faith. In the earlier chapters he had declared 
that the root of sin is man’s independence of God. 
And that men might know their weakness and 
welcome a Saviour God had left them to them- 
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selves, had given “them up unto vile passions,” 
and the world became a scene of violence and 
wrong. Yet God, in His forbearance, had been 
“ overlooking,” or “passing over” this violence 
and wrong, never “‘ suffering His whole displeasure 
to arise.” But “the result of their being thus left 
to themselves was that men did indeed become 
conscious of their misery and need, but also came 
to entertain all sorts of slack and unworthy ideas 
about God. A mere declaration of forgiveness 
might have left men with an impression of an 
easy-going or ‘good-natured’ God, Who would 
make light of sin. But the awful burden laid upon 
Jesus on account of human sin, the awful sacrifice 
of His life which He readily offered, restores the 
sterner element to our thoughts about God, just 
at that crisis or opportunity in the divine dealings 
when, by God’s declaration of free forgiveness, we 
are made to feel His love. God does forgive us, 
but it costs Him much.” We can understand the 
need of that, for we ourselves find it hard to 
reconcile the terrible scenes of this world’s wrong- 
doing with righteousness in God. Christ died, 
then, to make clear to men, in a world like this, 
the righteousness of God. 

When men ask why God cannot forgive us as 
we forgive one another, without an Atonement, 
they forget that our relationship to God is not the 
relationship we hold to one another. We are the 
creatures of a day, the midges of a summer’s night, 
and He is the eternal and infinite One, Who is from 
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everlasting to everlasting. And I am tempted to 
say, ““ What can my sins mean to such an Infinite 
Being ? What wrong can I do to Him? And He 
forgives because, really, my sin is nothing to Him. 
He despises my sin and me.” When my fellow- 
man wrongs me and I forgive him, he is like myself, 
and knows the greatness of the wrong and the worth 
of my forgiveness. But when God forgives, He 
must first show that sin is serious to Him, and that 
His forgiveness is not due to indifference, but love. 
And He has done that in the cross of Christ. The 
Atonement seems to obscure the love of God. 
But without the Atonement the love of God, like 
the last burst of more magnificent glory in a sunset 
before it sinks into the night, would fade from the 
eyes of men. 

But is not God’s demand for repentance from man 
enough to show His righteousness? No, we must 
have a vision of the holiness of God before we can 
repent. It is against the holiness of God that we 
see our sin and its seriousness. It is only in the 
Cross we see the holiness and obtain the power to 
repent. 

But Christ declared the Holiness of God and sealed 
His testimony with His blood. Is not that assurance 
enough? Was He more than a prophet dying a 
martyr’s death ? 

But in the propitiation we have the holiness 
revealed in an act, and that is more than word. 
And besides, that theory does not do justice to the 
spirit of a prophet. In every true prophet there 
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is a vicarious instinct. In the great anti-slavery 
conflict in America, Henry Ward Beecher’s con- 
demnation of slavery was also a confession. He 
who had never kept a slave, and spent his life for 
their liberation, took the sin of the slave-owners, 
as it were, upon himself, and confessed it as his 
own. He protested against the Pharisaic taint of 
some of the reformers of the north and their “I am 
holier than thou ” spirit. That vicarious identifica- 
tion is the very essence of the prophet’s power. 
Wherever the Pharisaic taint is the prophet has no 
influence. There seems to be a Divine law that only 
through a vicarious and humble identification of 
ourselves with sinners can we win them from their 
sins. The Pharisaism is due to the forgetfulness 
of the prophet that he is a child of the age. Why 
have evils of the past, like slavery, disappeared ? 
Because the spirit of the age will not tolerate them. 
Why do evils of our day exist ? Because the spirit 
of the age will tolerate them. The existence of 
any evil is a sign of an evil in the public sentiment. 
And we, too, have the time spirit in us, and may 
be sure that it expresses itself in some sin, though 
it may not be in the sin we are denouncing. Is it 
strange, then, since the vicarious spirit is essential 
to a prophet, that the greatest of all the prophets 
should, in a way we cannot wholly understand, 
identify Himself with a sin He did not share? 
Therefore, when John came preaching “‘ the bap-— 
tism of repentance unto the remission of sins,” 
“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan 
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unto John to be baptized of him.” But John 
would have hindered Him, saying, “‘I have need 
to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me? ” 
But Jesus answering, said unto him, “ Suffer it 
now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.” And in that hour there came a voice out of 
the heavens, saying, “‘ This is My beloved Son in 
Whom I am well pleased.” And in His death, 
“Him who knew no sin He made to be sin on our 
behalf.” 

There ts, therefore, nothing vindictive or unjust in 
this doctrine of a vicarious propitiation. 

Christ did not die, as the sceptic suggests, because 
there was a lust for punishment in God. He did 
not die because God was unwilling to let us off 
without some one bearing the punishment. As a 
matter of fact, He did not die the death we should 
have died. Our death would have been eternal 
death, His was the death of the cross. He died to 
show forth the righteousness of God. Besides, 
** God so loved the world that He gave ” the Atone- 
ment. The analogy of human life shows that the 
sacrifice is greater for a father who gives his child 
than for the child himself to die. Christ’s death 
was not an artificially arranged death, it lay in the 
path of duty. Had God denied to Christ the 
opportunity of such service to man He would have 
denied that which is granted to all heroes of our 
race. Christ died for men as all our heroes have 
died, but He rendered a service in that death 
which none other has rendered—He showed forth 
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‘His righteousness because of the passing over of 
the sins done aforetime.” 
“ Bearing shame and scoffing rude 
In my place condemned He stood, 
Sealed my pardon with His blood : 
Halleluia, what a Saviour!” 

Eliminate that great truth from Christianity 
and Christianity itself is gone. Henry Drummond 
has told a beautiful story of a young woman who 
had spent an evil life, and who lay dying in one of 
our hospitals. Some one had read to her the words, 
‘*He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities,”” and she had accepted 
the mercy of God. As her friends stood by waiting 
for the end, she put one hand over the coverlet and, 
pointing with a finger of the other hand, she said, 
“There is no mark here. He was wounded for 
my transgressions, He was bruised for my iniquities.” 
Then again she lay silent, and they thought she 
was dead. But once more the hands moved and, 
putting them on her brow, she said, “‘ There are no 
thorns here. He was wounded for my transgres- 
sions, He was bruised for my iniquities.” Again 
she was still, and they thought her gone. But a 
third time, clasping her hands across her breast, she 
whispered, “‘ There is no spear wound here. He 
was wounded for my transgressions, He was bruised 
for my iniquities.” Then the voice failed in one 
long silence, and she had passed to be with the 
Christ Who died for her. That is the message 
that has touched the world. 
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Il. The necessity of that propitiation becomes more 
creduble, because of the light it throws upon life. 

(a) It shows that there is justice as well as benevo- 
lence in God. 

For man grows like the God he worships, and we 
need justice as well as benevolence in man. Be- 
nevolence without justice is the curse of the world. 
There is not a tyranny but exists under the plea of 
benevolence. The autocrat denies his people self- 
government, because he says he can govern better 
for them. The master capitalist wonders at the 
thriftlessness of men who do not take advantage 
of his benevolent offers. He ignores the indepen- 
dence that asks for just wages and not doles. The 
sweater claims inviolability and protection, because 
the pittance he pays is better than nothing. The 
Congo to-day is being devastated for the benefit of 
the natives. And the defenders of slavery declared 
the slaves were better off as slaves than free. 
Doubtless, sometimes the plea is not hypocritical, 
but it is ignorant. John Woolman in his anti- 
slavery campaign to the slave-owning members of 
the Society of Friends, called upon a Friend who 
owned a very old slave. He was assured that the 
slave would not care to be free, and was perfectly 
happy. The Friend, however, expressed willing- 
ness to sign the form of emancipation. Then the 
old slave was called in. His form was nearly 
double, his thin hands were propped on his knee, 
his white head was thrown forward, and his keen, 
restless, inquiring eye gleamed alternately on the 
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stranger and his master. When at length he 
realized he was no longer a slave, after listening in 
almost breathless wonder he paused for a moment, 
then clasped his hands, and spreading them high 
over his hoary head slowly and reverently ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, goody God, oh.” Twice he repeated 
the solemn exclamation, and then with streaming 
eyes and a voice choked with emotion he said, “I 
thought I should die a slave, and now I shall die a 
free man!” Simple justice is often the highest 
benevolence, and this world will never be rid of its 
social evils till men have a passion not only for pity, 
but for right. We need a revelation of justice in 
God, and we find it in the Cross. 

(b) We can believe this doctrine of propitiation, 
because it makes duty beautiful. 

The Cross of Christ links together perfect purity 
and perfect love. We are so apt to think of holiness 
as harsh and unloving, of love as sentimental and 
shallow. When Queen Guinivere, in Tennyson’s 
““Tdylls of the King,” confessed to Arthur her 
shameful treachery to him and love of Lancelot, she 
said— ; 

“] thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light. 
I yearned for warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art: 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.” 

But in the Cross of Christ we see a passion that 
dies for purity, and the severity of purity is irra- 
diated with tenderness and beauty. 
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And the fact that Christ died for men irradiates 
with beauty the service of man. 

The invention of the telescope wrought a revolu- 
tion. We no longer believe that this world is the 
centre of the universe with stars and suns revolving 
round it. It is “a petty planet revolving feebly 
among its bigger brethren, round a petty sun, in 
some lost corner of a vast majestic and almost 
illimitable galaxy.” And the evolutionist adds 
that man, instead of being seated upon an “ imagin- 
ary throne in the centre of the cosmos,” is kin to 
the beasts of the field. 

Can we, then, believe any longer the infinite 
worth of such beings in such an obscure world ? 
Can we believe that the God Who made this vast 
universe would become man and die for beings 
such as these? Well, at least then the credibility 
of the Atonement, and the worth of man stand and 
fall together. But from the difficulty itself comes 
the answer. This may be a petty planet in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the universe, but from this 
planet, and, so far as we know, from this planet alone, 
the universe is being seen and studied. If one end 
of the telescope has revealed a vaster universe than 
we dreamed, has the other end revealed nothing ? 
The vaster the universe, the grander the mind that 
studies and interprets it; the more wonderful the 
telescope, the more wonderful the man that made 
it. The very fact of science, the fact that we can 
read the book of Nature the Divine author has 
written, proves that we are kin to Him, and our 
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destiny an interest for which God can care. Science 
has not destroyed, but established, our creed, and 
the Atonement seals it in blood. But the fact 
that Christ died for man emphasizes his worth, and 
makes the service of man, even in hours of dis- 
appointment, beautiful. 

(c) We can believe that this doctrine of the propiira- 
tion of Christ is true, because it makes the love of 
God real. 

We preach the love of God as the comfort for all 
sorrows in this bitter, lonely world. But to many 
it brings no help. On a winter’s day, even at noon 
when the great sun is at its height, we shiver. 
Gather a poor handful of sticks, and behold how 
great a warmth a little fire kindleth. And the 
broken-hearted mother feels that the little life she 
has lost was so near and lay so close to her heart ; 
its love was human and real. God’s love, though 
infinite doubtless, is vague and indefinite. But if 
He died for me—died in my place—His love must 
be intense. It is the Cross alone which shows the 
passion and strength of God’s love. And it shows 
that the love is personal, too. For when we come to 
that Cross for forgivenesss, we each must confess that 
it isnot the world’s sin, but “‘ my sin,” which brought 
Him there, and we must confess, too, that He died 
‘forme.’ Then His love becomes personal, immedi- 
ate, real. | 

“Who loved me and gave Himself up for me.” It 
is to the Cross of Christ we come not only for grace, 
but comfort. 
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(d) We cam believe the doctrine of the propitiation 
made by Christ, because tt has been the truth which 
has raised men spiritually and morally. 

Let us remember that life is always greater than 
any analysis of it, and that cannot be immoral 
which has moralized the world. It is always the 
doctrine that He was ‘‘ wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities ” which has 
created religious revivals, Wesley was as earnest 
and self-sacrificing an evangelist before his conver- 
sion as afterwards. He visited the prisons in Ox- 
ford; on his way to Georgia he boarded all the 
ships in the harbours where he touched, he pleaded 
with his fellow-voyagers, but he failed, for he had 
not yet the Gospel. The first place in which 
Wesley preached his new-found Gospel was in the 
gaol of Oxford, and the first man to whom he 
preached it was a man under sentence of death 
for murder. And that man died in perfect peace 
through the blood of Christ. Wesley had found 
at last the Gospel that would save, and it saved 
England. And that Gospel was salvation by faith 
in the propitiation of Christ. Thomas Chalmers, 
the maker of modern Scotland, began his ministry 
with a profound contempt for evangelical preaching, 
and especially for the evangelical interpretation of 
the Cross of Christ. But first one of his brothers, 
and then a sister, died of consumption. But they 
died in perfect triumph. They had learnt the 
Gospel from Newton’s (of Olney) sermons. It was 
one of the books which Chalmers had lately de- 
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nounced from his pulpit, in Kilmany, as drawing 
men away from the wholesome teaching of the 
gospels. Then Chalmers himself began to preach 
this truth, and at once men were converted under 
his preaching. And Chalmers had found the 
Gospel, and that Gospel saved Scotland. Perhaps 
the most beautiful illustration is in Dr. Dale’s 
life. 

When Moody first came to Birmingham, Dale 
used to help the “ inquirers.”’ in the gallery of the — 
Bingley Hall, and there, he said, he saw the most 
wonderful sights he had ever seen in his life. He 
saw men come to that gallery, anxious, restless, 
feeling after God in the darkness, and they went 
away with faces filled with light and joy. “I have 
seen the sun rise from the top of Helvellyn and the 
top of the Righi, and there is something very 
glorious in it. But to see the light of heaven 
suddenly strike on man after man in the course of 
one evening is very much more thrilling.” Moody 
left Birmingham, and after some months returned 
for a second mission. In the interval, he had been 
severely criticized for his emphasis on the Atone- 
ment and the propitiation of Christ. Men declared 
that it was immoral and demoralizing ; and when 
he came back again, he said less about the Atone- 
ment and more about repentance and the like. 
And Dale helped again in that upper gallery, and 
there were many converts, though not so many as 
before. But what Dale noticed was this, there 
was no light in the faces of the men and women 
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who passed out of that gallery. For the Gospel 
is that Christ died for men. 

But let us remember that the Atonement is not a 
mere intellectual problem, a philosophy to cast light 
on God and life, it is a message and a call. 

It is not enough to believe the doctrine, we must 
come for ourselves to the Cross. Savonarola saw 
a vision of two crosses suspended over Florence. 
One was “ The Cross of the Pity of God,” the other 
“The Cross of the Wrath of God.” Both are in 
the Cross of Christ. The Cross of Christ offers 
forgiveness, boundless, glorious, uttermost forgive- 
ness to all, even the worst. But to the man who 
despises that forgiveness and tramples under foot 
the blood of the Son of God as an unclean thing— 
to him “there remaineth no more a sacrifice for 
sins, but a certain fearful looking for of wrath and 
fiery indignation.” Let us, therefore, take heed, 
aye, and let us—and thank God we may—take 
heart of hope and come unto Him now. On the 
morning of his sudden and tragic death, Matthew 
Arnold heard Ian Maclaren preach. Coming down 
to lunch Arnold was heard to hum to himself one 
of the hymns, ‘When I survey the wondrous 
Cross.”” Over the luncheon table he spoke of the 
great power of the sermon, and especially the 
exquisite illustration with which it closed, This 
was the illustration. When an earthquake swept 
along the Riviera, the priest and people of one 
little village perched on the hillside were at early 
service, and they saw their church begin to shake. 
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One place only was immovable, the altar; one 
figure only was untouched, the Christ above it. 
Round His feet the terrified people gathered and 
were safe. Next day the Man of Sorrows looked 
down on the waste of ruins, and His face was full of 


compassion. 


THAT GOD IS GREATER THAN 
HIS WORLD 


“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children: how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ?”—Zzke xi. 13. 

HIS is Christ’s proof that God will hear and 
answer prayer, and will give the Holy Spirit 

to them that ask Him. The great principle of the 
text is that the Creator must be greater than His 

Creation. And surely that is unanswerable—it is 

an axiom in human thought which needs only to 

be stated to command acceptance. The Creator 

must be greater than His Creation. And it is a 

principle which, if once accepted, proves not only 

the reality of prayer, but nearly all the vital truths 
of Christianity. 

Now, one of the causes of the spiritual weakness 
of the Church to-day, and of her failing to receive 
the Holy Ghost in that overflowing measure for 
which she prays, is, I believe, the prevalence of 
scepticism. The fog in the street penetrates the 
sanctuary. By that I do not mean that scepticism 
can hinder the progress of Christianity, if it is 
preached by men who really believe. For John 
Wesley’s marvellous triumphs were won in an 
England, and an age, much more sceptical than 
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this. Faith always overcomes the world. Nor is 
it intended to suggest that ministers and members 
of churches are not real and sincere believers, or 
that any serious inroads have been made, generally 
speaking, by the attacks of the sceptic on the Church 
itself. I believe that faith never was so intelligent 
and sincere, and that there never were so few dis- 
honest men and hypocrites amongst the professed 
followers of Christianity as to-day. But the 
Church is like one of the armoured knights of old, 
who won his fight, but was then so exhausted that, 
borne down by the weight of his armour, he was 
unable to secure the fruits of his victory. The 
shock of contest has robbed Christians of something 
of the fervour and confident bearing which is so 
great a power in influencing men. 

Let us therefore consider Christ’s great principle, 
that the Creator must be greater than His creation, 
as an aid to faith. It is an ancient argument, 
““ He who formed the eye shall He not see?” said 
the Psalmist. But we use it now with Christ’s 
authority also, “‘ If ye then being evil know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him?” 

Let us consider some of the great and fundamental 
truths that this principle establishes. 

I, The fact that God must be greater than His 
Creation proves that He must be a Personal God. 

No man denies the existence of a God. What 
the Atheist denies is that God is a living, loving 
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Person. Science itself requires some great First 
Cause, some initial force, to account for the origin 
of the universe and the starting of the wheel of 
existence. But the crucial point is, does that 
“First Cause” think and love? Thomson, the 
poet of scepticism, in his ‘“‘ City of Dreadful Night ” 
has written— 


“The world rolls round for ever like a mill, 
It grinds out death and life and good and ill, 
It has no purpose, heart, or mind or will. 


While air of space and time’s full river flow, 
The mill must blindly whirl unresting so, 
It may be wearing out, but who can know? 


Man might know one thing were his sight less dim, 
That it whirls not to suit his petty whim, 
That it is quite indifferent to him. 


Nay, doth it use him harshly as he saith, 
It grinds him some slow years of bitter breath, 
Then grinds him back into eternal death.” 


But if God be only a blind force He is less than 
the man He has called into being. We have mind, 
and will, and love, and the possession of these 
things lifts us infinitely above any blind force 
however limitless and overwhelming. Our _ per- 
sonality may be but a “ pale copy ” of His, but to 
deny personality and love to Him because He must 
not be limited with our limitations is in reality to 
dethrone Him. God’s personality must be grander, 
not less grand than ours; His thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts, His pity more pitiful than ours, 
His truth is like the great mountains, and His love 
is beyond our dreams, 
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But does not the very principle which argues from 
the Creation to the Creator prove the very opposite of 
what I am trying to establish ? 

After an address, I once received a letter, “‘ You 
say that love in the world proves there is love in 
God, but there are also hate and cruelty in the 
world, and if we argue from the Creation to the 
Creator these must also be in God.” But the 
answer is that every evil is the abuse of some good. 
God made nothing that is evil; it becomes evil 
because we take His good and misapply it. Hatred, 
as we speak of it, is an evil, but in itself it is a good 
thing. For there are hateful things in the world 
which ought to be hated, and which God Himself 
hates. The diabolical tyrannies which have red- 
dened their hands with the innocent blood of the 
dishonoured women and children of Armenia, 
Macedonia, and the Congo, are hateful, and we 
cannot be like God unless we hate them. Had God 
given us no power to hate such things that would 
have been the fatal blot on His Creation. Besides, 
the argument is that God is greater than His 
Creation. It is from the highest and- noblest in 
man, not the lowest, we are to argue up to God. 

God must be a living, loving Person. Do you 
say, “Of course, we believe this, we are not athe- 
ists”? ? Yes, but do we believe it? Do we realize it 
in the hours of temptation? Do we, then, under- 
stand that when we sin, we are not breaking a 
mechanical law, but transgressing the will of a 
loving Father Who suffers by our sin? Some 
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think that if they are willing to bear the punishment 
of their sin they are justified in sinning. But they 
cannot bear the punishment of their sin in its 
entirety, for God suffers through it because He is 
their Father, and His love is wronged and wounded 
by their sin. 

Sometimes this temptation to forget that God is a 
loving Person comes in a very subtle form. Satan 
transforms himself into an angel of heroism and 
self-sacrifice. Temptation presents itself as an 
opportunity to help others by sinning. Women 
have sold themselves to shame, men to dishonesty, 
to earn their loved ones’ bread. “If I lose my 
soul, I shall win life for them, and I am ready to 
be lost for their sakes.” It looks like the utter- 
most self-sacrifice, nobility of character at its 
highest. In reality it is a deadly snare. They 
have forgotten that God, too, has a claim upon 
them, and that they are wronging Him; and that 
the honour they have sold is of more value to their 
friends than the bread they have bought. They 
have besmirched their friends’ good name. They 
have added a glamour to sin and made the tempta- 
tions which beset their friends more powerful by 
helping the idea that there can be gain by sinning. 
And all this temptation has had its power because 
the living God has been forgotten and ignored. 

Again, it is not only sceptics who forget that God 
is a Person, but men who are seeking personal salva- 
tion. 

Our fathers spoke of a “ plan of salvation,” and 
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we speak of the “laws of the spiritual world.” 
And we thus often imperil our consciousness of the 
living God. There are harassed and worried souls 
who cannot find rest. They know they must be 
saved by faith, but they are continually haunted 
by the fear that their faith is not of the right 
kind, or that their penitence is insincere. They 
have forgotten that we are not saved by our faith, 
but by the Living Saviour in whom we put our 
faith. 

Moses used a lovely figure in his speech before all 
Israel. “As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
that fluttereth over her young, He spread abroad 
His wings, He took them, He bare them on His 
pinions.” The mother bird pushes the eaglets-out of 
the nest to teach them to fly and then spreads her 
broad wings underneath to catch them, lest in their 
panting, frantic efforts they come to harm. Even 
so, the living Saviour will Himself correct our 
errors. If our faith be wrong He will put it right. 
Let us trust Him. ‘All the fitness He requireth 
is to feel your need of Him.” 

“Tf ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him?” 

II. This principle that God must be greater than 
His creatures proves the credibility of the Cross. 

The greatness of human nature is shown in this, 
that men can love their fellows unto the death. 
And it is not only amongst the great, who are 
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conspicuous in the great eye of the world, but 
amongst the obscure and humble, that these heroes 
have been found. Now is God greater than His 
creatures here; does He love more than these 
lovers of mankind? Or is man greater than God 
in the world of love and sacrifice, the greatest of 
all spheres ? And the answer is the Cross of Christ. 
That Cross is the supreme sacrifice. Men have 
stooped in service, but none have stooped so far 
as He “ Who, being in the form of God, counted it 
not a prize to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death 
of the Cross.”” Others have died for men, but only 
One has died as a sacrifice for sins. Most of the 
moral difficulties men have felt in the doctrine of 
the Atonement, have been due to the illustrations 
used to explain it. It cannot be illustrated, it is 
unique, solitary, alone. Some would reduce the 
Cross to a mere martyrdom witnessing to the 
truth Christ uttered in His life. But this would 
rob the Cross of its ‘‘ onlyness,” and God would 
not then have the supremacy of the universe. 
Others have died as martyrs, and Christ is only 
alone in solitary glory if He ‘“‘ was made sin for us, 
Who knew no sin.” 

That ts why it is the Cross alone which wins men’s 
worship and love. “ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw men unto Me.” 
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Whenever men turn from the Cross it is a begin- 
ning of a turning from God Himself.* To-day the 
younger Jews are becoming agnostics in great 
numbers. Unitarianism tends in the same direc- 
tion. Without the Cross men turn to humanitarian- 
ism and the romance of the service of man. 

Again, I say, it is not only sceptics who forget 
these truths. We show we have forgotten the unique 
Sacrifice of Christ when we do not believe in the 
unique and boundless forgiveness it offers. How 
often we despair because we have so often failed ? 
‘Master, if my brother sin against me, how oft 
shall I forgive him—unto seven times?” That 
was generous. Think how often you have had 
patience to give a man another chance when he 
has repented and fallen again. But the Master 
answered, “‘I say not unto thee, seven times, but 
unto seventy times seven.” And Christ keeps His 
own commandment. You may have tried and 
failed, again and again, till you have outwearied 
your friends’ patience and your own hopefulness, but 
the Cross is unique and the forgiveness is unique, 
and He will “forgive thee” again. ‘He will 
forgive thee all but thy despair.” ‘‘ Every one 
that asketh receiveth ” the Holy Spirit. 

Ill. This principle that God must be greater than 
His creatures proves the credibility of the New Testa- 
ment. 

No one now believes, at least in England, that 


* As an historical fact Socinianism began with the denial not of 
the Divinity but of the Atonement of Christ. 
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the New Testament can be explained as originating 
in intentional fraud. But it is said to be a myth. 
“It doubtless is,”” men admit, “a beautiful dream, 
the noblest and most beautiful in the world; but 
we know how other lovely legends have grown, 
and Christianity may be a dream, too, with no 
other foundation in history.” 

But if this be true God is not greater than His 
creatures. For then man has thought out a 
grander scheme for a universe than God, and our 
ways are, after all, higher than His. Can you 
believe that—the mind He made greater than the 
Mind of the Creator! It is incredible. “I will 
not believe,” as Sir Oliver Lodge has said, “‘ that 
it is given to man to have thoughts higher and 
nobler than the real truth of things.” So poor is 
the refuge into which unbelief has been driven. 
That Christianity is the most inspiring conception 
of life none can deny. Think of it! That “you 
and I and all men move under a canopy of love as 
broad as the blue heaven above”; that there is 
sorrow here, but none which cannot be turned into 
joy; that there is bereavement here, but bereave- 
ment is the beginning of the reunion; that death 
itself is but the gate of fuller life; that none need 
be loveless and lonely and helpless and useless in 
this world, for Christ is near, Put it beside the 
shrivelled creed of scepticism, which declares that 
we are the victims of a heartless machine and when 
we are dead we are done with. And can any one 
deny that the Christian faith is incomparably the 
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nobler? Then it must be true. Men cannot be 
wiser than God. 

The New Testament, then, is no myth, and its 
promises therefore come to us from God Himself. 

Rabbi Duncan, that great but eccentric Scottish 
genius, when a young student, was perplexed with 
intellectual doubt. One night with his Aberdeen 
friend, David Brown, he walked backwards and 
forwards for two hours, and he said passionately, 
“The doctrines I can’t and won’t believe,” Next 
night he went to a house where a well-known 
Swiss pastor was guest. ‘‘ Malan came and touched 
me on the shoulder and said, ‘ They tell me you 
are a very learned man. What do you know?’ I 
answered rather petulantly, ‘I know nothing!’ 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I believe that is not exactly what 
a Christian says, He does not say absolutely, I 
know nothing. I know Him that is true... .’ 
At last, in our talk, I happened to be quoting a 
text. He started forward and said, ‘See! you 
have the Word of God in your mouth!’ It passed 
through me like electricity—the great thought that 
God meant man to know His mind: God—His 
Word—in my very mouth. It was, I believe, the 
seed of all I have, if I have anything, to this 
hour case 

The very word of God!—we have that in the 
New Testament. Those great and gracious sayings, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” “Ask, and it 
shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall find; 
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knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” They 
are the very words of God. Do you say that you 
have sought and not found, that you would give 
your life to believe in the Christian creed, but that 
you cannot without sacrificing your honesty ? 

“Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” We 
with our Western habits do not easily catch the 
full meaning. In the East, where justice is in- 
secure and Governments rapacious, a rich man 
hides his wealth. The outside appearance of his 
house is no indication of his social standing, and is 
no better than that of his poorer neighbours. Only 
within the dwelling does any difference appear, 
and entrance there is jealously guarded. At the 
outside gate, which must be passed before the door 
itself is reached, the porter asks a hundred ques- 
tions and reports to his master before admittance 
is granted, and any doubt as to the friendliness of 
the visitor is an absolute bar, How marvellous the 
grace then, when, speaking to these Easterns, our 
gracious Lord declares to every one; “ Knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” You may be kept 
waiting long at that door until your sincerity is 
proved, but at last the door is opened to all who 
really with a pure intention desire toenter. “* Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” Every one that 
asketh receiveth. 

IV. Let us, then, seek the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
so graciously promised to us. 

But let us remember how solemn a thing it is to 
receive the Holy Spirit. The peril of controversy 
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is that our sense of reverence may be destroyed. 
We are apt to forget that we are not discussing a 
theory, but deciding our relationship to the “‘ King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God,” 
and that if Christianity be true, and we realized 
what its truth means, we should be overwhelmed 
because of His Majesty. 

Perhaps that accounts for the fact sometimes that 
those who are honest enough in their intellectual 
difficulties cannot find the light. That is often, 
I am persuaded, why the prayers of the Church 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit are unanswered 
—we grieve the Spirit by irreverence. We have 
our Conventions and we need them, but the peril 
of Conventions is that we may become conventional. 
There is too much glibness and haste in much of 
our talk about “ filling ” and “ cleansing.” 

Let us remember—and the principle of this text 
shows tt—that the first essential note of true religion 
as reverence. 

For we cannot help but reverence the noblest 
of our fellow-men. By their pity or courage or 
integrity, we are compelled to render them homage. 
Men like Wesley and St. Francis and St. Paul and 
Luther fill us with awe. They are born kings of 
men. Peter the Venerable, writing to Bernard, 
declared, “If it were permitted to me and if God 
willed it, I should prefer to live with you and be 
attached to you by an indissoluble tie than to be 
first among mortals and sit on a throne.” And 
if in men there is such majesty of character, how 
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much more in God. One day, standing by a 
famous waterfall in Scotland, I noticed a one- 
roomed house built on a rock that overhung the 
stream. Entering it, I was startled to find myself 
surrounded by waterfalls; from every side the 
water flowed to my feet. In a moment I saw I was 
the victim of illusion. Each wall of the room was 
covered with a mirror—there was but one waterfall, 
and that was outside. And all the goodness and 
greatness in man is but the broken and fragmentary 
reflection that flashes back that one central glory 
of the universe—the holiness of God. How great 
in His glorious majesty God must be! No man 
can see God and be irreverent. Let it never be 
forgotten there is a false reverence, as there is a 
parody of every other virtue. There is a so-called 
reverence which silences the cry of the penitent 
and chills the love of God shed abroad in our hearts, 
and hinders earnest work for souls, which is nothing 
but worldly etiquette and selfishness and snobbery 
masquerading under a higher name. It lies like 
a blight on some of our churches to-day. It is an 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought 
not. But if the assertion sometimes made were 
true, that our Free Churches are conspicuously 
lacking in reverence in worship, and that it is 
found in Anglicanism alone, nothing more damag- 
ing could be said against the Nonconformity of our 
land. For irreverent worship is hypocrisy; the 
man who is irreverent has not seen God; his worship 
isa pretence. It is useless to explain the irreverence 
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as due to a more vivid sense of the love of God and 
a more filial spirit. The deep translucent blue of 
a summer evening is as thrilling as the roll of a 
thunderstorm, and Love, which is infinite, fills us 
with awe as much as Infinite Power. ‘“‘ Our Father, 
which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name ”— 
that is the Master’s thought. No vision of God 
ever comes except to a man who takes his “shoes 
from off his feet,” and knows that the place whereon 
he stands is “‘holy-ground.” The Lady Julian, of 
Norwich, an English mystic of the Middle Ages, 
has written in her quaint style :— 


“Our courteous Lord willeth that we should be as 
homely with Him as heart may think or soul may desire. 
But beware that we take not so recklessly this homeliness 
as to leave courtesy. For our Lord Himself is Sovereign 
homeliness, and as homely as He is, so courteous He is 
for He is very courteous. And the blessed creatures that 
shall be in heaven with Him without end, He will have 
them to be like Him in all things. And to be like our 
Lord perfectly it is our very salvation and our full bliss,” 


Yes, it is a sublime and inspiring truth that God 
is greater than His Creation. It makes us certain 
of God, and it makes us certain that God is One in 
whom our hearts can find perfect satisfaction and 
rest. To receive His Spirit into our hearts must 
be life indeed. Let us seek the gift of His Spirit. 
There are those who say that religious revivals are 
things of the past ; they are mistaken. In physical 
nature we are passing from the discovery of mighty 
forces to the discovery of mightier, and the greatest 
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spiritual revivals also lie in the future. The 
prophets of pessimism have always been dis- 
credited, and they will be again. The power of the 
Almighty is unwearied, and His word still stands. 
““T am come that ye ied have life, and that ye 
might have it abundantly.” ge 
“* Tf ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts aa 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spinit to them that ask Him?” 


THE VIRTUE OF INTOLERANCE 


‘*But though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto you 
any gospel other than that which we preached unto you, let him 
be anathema.” — Galatians i. 8. 

HERE are many who think that in some 
vague, indefinite way the world will somehow 

some day be saved. The world will only be saved 
by the gospel of Christ. There is such a thing as 
the gospel of Christ, and that gospel is a definite 
and distinct message. The vague tdea ts in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the age. The spirit of the 
age is the spirit of tolerance. We think that one 
creed and message is as good as another, as long 
as its preacher be as good in his own personal 
conduct as the preacher of the other. Tolerance 
is our pet virtue. We condemn a man for nothing 
so bitterly as intolerance. In part, this view is 
the result of experience. We have discovered 
that the heresy of one age is the orthodoxy of 
the next, and that amongst its heretics have been 
some of the greatest saints of the Church. Macleod 
Campbell, Robertson Smith, Maurice, F. W. Robert- 
son, were suspected and denounced for disloyalty 
to the truth in their day. But they are amongst 
the believers of whom this world was not worthy. 
So we say at last, ‘‘ He cannot be wrong whose life 
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is in the right.” The creed of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Church consists in part of fifty-three sermons 
by John Wesley, one of which is a sermon against 
bigotry. So that the minister of our church who 
is a bigot is a heretic. It is startling, therefore, to 
find in the New Testament that St. Paul declares in 
direct opposition to this modern spirit, “ If any man 
preacheth unto you any gospel other than that which 
ye received, let him be anathema.” It is true that 
the men against whom he was speaking were 
worldly Christians; but it was not their worldli- 
ness, but their gospel which St. Paul condemned. 
For he says, “Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema.” 
It is a tremendous and an amazing statement. 
Now, it is precisely the intolerance of Christians 
and their quarrels with one another which have 
made many sceptical of the truths of Christianity. 
It is, therefore, startling to find this intolerance in 
the New Testament itself. . 

I. But more startling still is the fact that history 
vindicates St. Paul’s intolerance. 

When St. Paul said ‘‘ anathema,” he was con- 
demning a teaching which, not only then but ever 
since, has been one of the chief hindrances to the 
progress of Christianity in the world. In being 
intolerant at its very inception St. Paul’s instinct 
was true. The teaching St. Paul was condemning 
was the gospel of the Judaisers. What did the 
Judaiser stand for? He was a Christian. He 
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declared that men could only be saved by Christ, 
and that men were to be saved by faith; but in 
order to be saved by Christ, he declared that man 
must also be circumcised. Christ and Judaism, 
faith and the law, circumcision and the new birth. 
And St. Paul declared that men are saved by faith 
alone without “‘ the works of the law.” 

The most influential theologian of the last quarter 
of a century in Europe was Ritschl. He first made 
his name by a book on the “Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church,” in which he declared that the 
Church of the sub-apostolic age was not formed 
by a fusion of the so-called mutually antagonistic 
Pauline and Petrine sections of the Church, as had 
been held, but by a failure of the Church of the 
age to keep to the evangelical teaching of St. Paul. 
In the faith of that later age you have incipient 
Roman Catholicism. And in Roman Catholicism 
you have Judaising Christianity over again. The 
Judaisers declared that to be saved, you must be 
within the visible organization of the nation. The 
Roman Catholic declares you must be within the 
visible organization of the Church. The Judaiser 
declared that you must be saved by faith and the 
material rite of circumcision. The Roman Catholic 
declares that you cannot be saved without the 
material rite, baptism, as well as faith. The 
Judaiser emphasized the value of the priest; and 
Romanism declares that men must go to God 
through a human priest. And I say that that 
other gospel has been at the root of the corruption 
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of Christianity, and has been the great stumbling- 
block of the souls of men down the ages. When 
Roman Catholicism was at the height of its power. 
in the medieval ages, the Church and Europe were 
at the deepest depth of their degradation. The 
Church was given over in a large measure to wicked- 
ness and avarice. ‘‘ Whenever I entered the cham- 
bers of the ecclesiastics of the papal court,” * writes 
Alvaro Pelayo, a papal official himself, “I found 
brokers and clergy engaged in weighing and reckon- 
ing the money which lay in heaps before them.” 
“* My predecessors did not know how to be popes,” 
laughed Clement VI, when his financial exactions 
were brought to his notice. And the avarice grew 
until the Church was the object of the scorn and 
contempt of the age. But the creed laid not only 
a moral but a spiritual burden on the world which 
it could not bear. Religion became an intolerable 
thing to men who, like Luther, strove to win their 
way to heaven by monkery. “‘ The more we wash 
our hands,” said Luther, ‘“‘ the fouler they become.” 
Until at last there was nothing for Europe but 
reformation or atheism. But to-day you have 
also a remarkable spectacle. Some of us who have 
been brought up within the Christian Church won- 
der at the men who remain outside and are not 
Christians. That any man should hear of Christ, 
should have the offer of the friendship of Christ, 
of Christ the Man of men, and should refuse it, is 
to us the most amazing mystery. And after all that 
* “The Dawn of the Reformation,” by Rev. H. B. Workman, D.D. 
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can be said against the men inside the churches, we 
know their worth, and we have seen there the fairest 
lives we have ever known. Why then are men out- 
side? Is it possible for us to look at the Christian 
Church through the eyes of them who are without ? 

One of the workers in connection with the Dome 
Mission shortly after its commencement had a 
conversation with a man who told him that he 
had commenced to attend the services, but had 
not been inside a church for ten years. My friend 
asked why he and men like him did not attend 
church. And he answered frankly, “I know very 
little about religion. What I know I like, and the 
more I know, the more I like it ; but the real reason 
why I have not attended is that I have known very 
little about it.” Now what will the Christian 
Church look like to such aman? To the man out- 
side who, it may be, only gives a casual and passing 
glance to that Church ? Once a year, on the last 
Sunday night of the year, it is my custom to preach 
a sermon on “ The witness of the daily newspapers 
of the year to Jesus Christ,” and I look at the life 
of our time through that imperfect but best avail- 
able mirror, the Press. Recently that sight brought 
home to me that throughout Europe the organized 
historic churches stood before the eyes of men in 
deliberate and desperate antagonism to the best 
interests of democracy. Now let us look at the 
picture of Christendom as it presents itself, if you 
will, to the prejudiced and only half-informed, 
but yet earnest minds, of the democracy in Europe. 
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II. The History of our own day vindicates St. 
Paul’s intolerance. 

(1) ZDurn to Russia, who in her Gethsemane is 
shedding her blood and tears in that great struggle 
from which some day a new and better nation shall 
be born. We know the story of her ‘‘ Black Sun- 
day,” of the dumb, ignorant, striving multitudes, 
who have only asked for life and liberty and 
have been shot down. We know of her terrible 
assassinations and of the horrible fact that many, 
perhaps most of them, have been committed by 
young girls; we know of the startling and shameful 
revelations of the corruption of her rulers. ‘‘ But 
what,” we ask, “is it that is crushing Russia down 
in her efforts to rise?”? The autocracy. But 
what lies behind the autocracy ? The Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, the head of the Orthodox Greek 
Church,* the representative of Jesus Christ, Pobie- 
donostzeff, the tutor of the Czar, and until his 
recent death the mightiest man in Russia. 

(2) Turn to France. France that has disestab- 
lished her Church. But, as M. Sabatier has told us 
in his history of that great crisis, that disestablish- 
ment was not an accident. It was the inevitable 
outcome of the last twenty-five years in France. 
The democracy of France saw that the Roman 
Catholic Church was ready to side with any adven- 
turer like Boulanger or Drumont who would work 


* Fyrom the standpoint of this address the creed of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, Roman Catholicism, and High Anglicanism is the same 
—they are all based on the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate” and reject Evan- 
gelicalism. 
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against the Republic. Then there came the comedy 
of the attack on the Freemasons, the so-called 
revelations of Diana Vaughan, written by Léo 
Taxil. Léo Taxil had been an atheist and pro- 
fessed conversion, and then declared that Diana 
Vaughan had revealed to him that the Freemasons 
practised the cultus of Satan and held the Black 
Mass with licentious rites. At the Roman Anti- 
Masonic Commission called at Trent in 1896, Léo 
Taxil was the hero of the day. But four German 
priests asked for precise information about Diana 
Vaughan, and challenged Léo Taxil to produce her ; 
he promised to do so on 19 April, 1897, in Paris. 
When a great crowd assembled Léo Taxil appeared 
alone and said, ““I am Diana Vaughan.” He was, 
he declared, only trying to see how much the Roman 
Catholic Church could be deceived. Then, on the 
heels of the comedy there came the tragedy, the 
horrible persecution of Dreyfus. Slowly it dawned 
upon the minds of the democracy of France that 
there had been another crucifixion and another 
Jew had been greatly wronged. And at last they 
awoke to the fact that the organ which had hounded 
on the majority to this cruel crime was ‘‘ La Croix,” 
the most popular organ of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But then it also came home to the mind 
of France that not by an accident, but essentially, 
Rome and democracy are mutually opposed. It is 
true that one year the French curés refused to put 
the tricolour at the masthead at the national cele- 
bration, and that next year, when Leo XIII ordered 
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the flags to be at the masthead as the sign of their 
friendship to the Republic, the flags were not only 
there but were even put round the high altar in 
the churches. But France was not impressed. For 
what is democracy? It is government of the people 
and for the people. Butitis more. It is govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people. 
For a people to be able to govern themselves they 
must be able to think for themselves. And here 
was a Church which could think to order, but could 
not think for itself. And wherever the influence 
of the ecclesiasticism of Roman Catholicism spreads 
there the spirit that is fatal to democracy has come. 
It is said that the men who disestablished the Roman 
Catholic Church are sceptics. If they are, whose 
is the fault? The Church, which is the only 
Christianity France knows, which so misrepresented 
Christianity that it made it appear antagonistic to 
the best interests of the nation. 

(3) Turn to Spain. Spain was at one time the 
most enlightened nation in Europe. The University 
of Toledo was the first university of the time; but 
in twelve years the Inquisition destroyed not only 
Protestantism, but progress and education, in Spain. 
But the dawn has begun, even in Spain. Spain is 
working for her long-lost liberty and light and 
justice. But as she struggles up out of the dark- 
ness, whose is the iron hand that grips her and 
thrusts her back? It is the Pope of Rome, the 
representative of Jesus Christ to the Spaniard. 

(4) In England, our perhaps most urgent question 
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is, education. The last decade has presented a 
spectacle to the people simply of quarrelling and 
wrangling sects. But what lies at the basis of 
that quarrel? This old Judaistic question. Settle 
that, and the Education quarrel will be settled. 
‘“‘Is a man a Christian in the full sense of the word 
only if he is within the organization? Is amana 
minister who is not episcopally ordained and yet 
wins hundreds for Christ and goodness? And is 
the Christian faith to be found in simple Bible 
teaching, or must we have the dicta of the Church ? ” 
Sometimes the representatives of High Anglicanism 
have scoffed at so-called simple Bible teaching. I 
heard a distinguished layman say, ‘“‘ They tell you 
that what we want is simple Bible teaching. But 
is there such a thing ? See how many sects there 
are even in this country, and they all claim that 
they are based upon the Bible. You have Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, you have High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen and Broad Churchmen, you 
have Methodists, Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive 
Methodists, United Methodists, Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, you have Baptists, you have Calvinists, 
Arminians, you have Plymouth Brethren, Open 
Brethren and Closed Brethren, and Congregationa- 
lists, and I know not how many other sects, and they 
all differ, and they all appeal to the Bible. And 
then they tell you that the Bible is the simplest 
book in the world and should be given to children 
to read without note or comment.” But what we 
should like to ask is, Where lies the difference 
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between these sects, after all? They differ, it is 
true. But, except by the one great dividing line, 
they only differ upon minute questions compara- 
tively unimportant, questions rather of expediency 
touching Church government. But on the great 
question that in the first age divided the Church, 
Judaism and Evangelicalism, there is a division 
still. Let a man go penitent and burdened with 
sin to Congregationalist, to Methodist or Low 
Churchman, to Salvation Army captain or Ply- 
mouth Brother, and when he asks, What must I 
do to be saved ? from them all he will receive one 
and the same answer. It is only when he goes to 
the representative of the so-called historic churches, 
the ritualist or the Roman Catholic, that he will 
get any other answer. And that Education quarrel, 
not understood by multitudes of our fellow-country- 
men, has done more than perhaps anything else to 
make religion an offence in their eyes. 

(5) The great question of our text, this age-long 
vital difference, is the one thing which is hindering 
the union of Christendom, and all the strength and 
influence that would come out of that umon. United, 
what could we not do? It is idle to ignore, of 
course, the fact that the difference of creed often 
issues in a difference of conception of life. On the 
Sabbath and a hundred other practical questions, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic differ. Still, if 
we were united, what might not be done by 
Christendom for the moral uplift of humanity ? 
In the life of the late Archbishop Benson we are 
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told that when Bishop Creighton went to the coro- 
nation of the Czar as the representative of the 
English Church, he was commissioned to inquire 
as to the possibility of reunion between the ortho- 
dox Greek Church and our own Established Church. 
He was a great historian, capable of proving 
the credentials of the Anglican historic episcopate. 
And in the same life we read of how Arch- 
bishop Benson was almost trapped into a ruinous 
position with reference to the question of re- 
union with Rome by Lord Halifax. But there 
was no suggestion of reunion with the Noncon- 
formity of the world on the basis of mutual recog- 
nition and equality. A better day is already dawn- 
ing, doubtless, and let us thank God for it; but 
no one questions but that reunion is far off. On 
either side of the gulf there stand two great armies 
who are not yet prepared to recognize one another 
as brothers, both loving the same Lord, both 
striving after the same moral ideals, both looking 
forward to the same heaven, and yet on the one 
side not prepared to recognize as regiments of the 
one great Lord those who yet are ready to lay down 
their lives for His honour. It is the old question. 
Paul was right. That other gospel has been the 
curse of the Church. And now amidst our quarrels 
men turn with loathing from our faith, In Bun- 
yan’s “* Pilgrim’s Progress,” when Christiana and the 
children came to Hill Difficulty they saw a spring at 
the foot. “Lo,” said Greatheart, “this is the spring 
that Christian drank of before he went up this hill, 
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and then it was clear and good, but now it is dirty 
with the feet of some that are not desirous that 
pilgrims here should quench their thirst.”” Amid 
the differing voices and teachings men do not know 
what to believe, and find an excuse in the mutually 
contradictory teachings of the churches for neg- 
lecting religion altogether. Men say creeds do not 
matter, but they have mattered, and they therefore 
matter now. There is but one gospel, and Paul 
was therefore right to be intolerant of everything 
else ; and it is our duty to be intolerant of everything 
else. And as Dr. Denny has said, “If God has 
done something in Christ on which the salvation of 
the world depends, then it is a Christian duty to be 
intolerant of everything which denies, ignores, or 
explains it away.” 

But dare we be tolerant ? 

Is there any possibility of our finding acceptance 
even if we care to make the assertion that only men 
of one creed or of one sect are really Christians ? 
Are we not compelled to recognize that some of 
the world’s greatest saints have been believers of 
this creed which we denounce? Some of the greatest 
saints of the world have been Roman Catholics. 
Perhaps the greatest saint of the nineteenth century 
was one of the leading ritualists, Dean Church. 
All his life long Church lived in sight of the 
great white throne. “He seemed to bear about 
with him a certain hidden, isolating, and en- 
nobling fear which quenched the dazzling light 
of many things that attract most men, a fire 
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which would have to be clean got rid of before 
time-serving or unreality could have a chance with 
him.” But how are we to reconcile this with the 
statement of our text? After all, is not the test 
of any message the life it creates? And if the 
gospel of the ritualist has issued in some of the 
most saintly lives, is it not vindicated thereby ? 
Nay, is not that our own claim, that evangelicalism 
must be preaching the gospel of God Himself, be- 
cause on every hand men are being turned from 
darkness to light and live the highest moral and 
spiritual life under that preaching? It is true, 
there are some who would deny that there is any 
sainthood in Roman Catholicism. There are those 
who would refuse to sing ‘“‘ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
because it was written by Newman as a prayer for 
guidance on the eve of his entering the Roman 
Catholic Church. But certainly there are few 
more unlovable persons in the world than the 
bigoted Protestant advocate who peers with un- 
loving suspicion into men’s lives and will admit the 
goodness of an opponent with utmost reluctance 
when nothing else is possible. And certainly, too, 
nothing has done more harm to Protestantism than 
that intolerance and bigotry. Kingsley was not a 
bigot, but his attack on Newman had as its rebound 
the most damaging blow that has ever been given 
to Protestantism in this country. For the ‘‘ Apolo- 
gia ”’ of Newman is the greatest thing that has ever 
been done for Rome. What, then, are we to say 
in face of these facts? Christ Himself has given the 
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answer. ‘Of them that have been born of woman 
there is none greater than John the Baptist. Never- 
theless, he that is least in the kingdom is greater 
than he.” What is the principle? The test of 
a gospel is not the individual man that it makes, 
but its influence on the broad scale of history. 
Judaism had produced a John the Baptist, but that 
was no proof that Christianity was not needed. 
Judaism could produce its great individuals, its 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, its prophets, and its John the 
Baptist ; but it could not lift the whole people— 
Christianity could. “And it shall be in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour forth of My Spirit upon 
all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams: yea and 
on My servants and on My handmaidens in those 
days will I pour forth of My Spirit.” Ritualism 
and Romanism have undoubtedly produced saints 
as great as any of the purest evangelicalism in 
the world. But upon the broad life of the world, 
upon the great masses of men, it has been demoraliz- 
ing in its influence. Men have lived to a good old 
age in unhealthy surroundings, but it is necessary 
to insist on the value of the sanitary laws. ‘If any 
man preach unto you any other gospel than that 
which ye have received, let him be anathema.” 
What, then. Are weto use force to advance the truth ? 
Certainly not—persecution is always a blunder. 
Persecution cannot destroy the truth, but it may 
greatly hinder its coming. But truth will win. 
oO 
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A nation may be kept in darkness like Spain for 
half a millennium, but truth will win at last. Truth 
is bound together as one. The Christian view of 
life is one in principle with all truth. As the 
liberal education of the Renaissance brought the 
Reformation, so the progress of education and 
knowledge of nature and history and life will always 
bring truer views of religion. The Pope may hurl 
his anathemas at Protestantism and evangelicalism, 
and the sceptic may cast foul scorn upon us all. But 
the truth will win. You may turn truth out as a 
theologian, but she will enter again in the disguise 
of artist or scientist or political economist. Truth will 
win, and Christ is truth. Notwithstanding that all 
men do not believe the truth—we must declare it 
as we know it. 


“Needs must there be one way, our chief 
Best way of worship: let me strive 
To find it, and when found contrive 
My fellows also take their share! 
This constitutes my earthly care: 
God’s is above it and distinct.” 


SHOULD THE CHURCH SEEK TO 
BE POPULAR? 


** Woe unto you when all men speak well of you.”—Luke vi. 26. 


HAT is an astonishing statement. It would 

be incredible, except that it comes from the 
lips of Christ. We should have said, Blessed are 
ye when all men speak well of you. Christ said, 
“woe.” These verses are a parallel version to 
St. Matthew’s account of the Beatitudes. Our text 
is only another form of the saying—‘‘ Blessed are 
ye when men shall reproach you and persecute you 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely for 
My sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven, for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.” Whenever 
the Church fails to rouse the antagonism and anger 
-of the world she has failed in loyalty to the evangel 
of Jesus. That is the mark of the false prophet, 
he rouses no man’s anger or hate. Now let us 
notice : 

I. That there are many Christians who think that 
the best way to win the world ts to strive to make the 
Church popular. 

Surely if a good man wins the liking of men it is 
the first step and a long step to winning them for 
his creed and faith. Surely it is the best way, and 
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hence it is our duty to try to do it. And, mark 
you, it can be done. It is possible for a good man 
so to live that all men will speak well of him. 
Selfish people like others to be unselfish, they only 
object to being asked to be unselfish themselves. 
Even the brewer prefers to have a total abstainer 
as an employee. If only good men will be tolerant 
of other people’s ways, and not too urgent and in- 
sistent in thrusting their opinions upon those who 
are round about them, they will be respected by 
the good for their goodness, and they will also be 
loved by those who do not imitate their lives. 
And it is natural for men to say that it is the 
wiser way to win the respect of the good and bad 
alike; yet it was of such men that Christ said 
WOR. 

For tt is not our business to appeal to the likings of 
men. The New Testament condemns as almost 
none others those who are ‘“‘ men pleasers.” There 
is no more tragic figure in English history than 
Francis Bacon. In the very front rank of the 
genius of our land, dowered with influence and 
learning and wealth, Bacon’s life was a pathetic 
ruin. He cringed to such a bad man as Bucking- 
ham. He sold himself to the corrupt government 
of James I. He owed almost all his advancement 
to the help of his friend Essex, and yet in the hour 
when Essex’s life was in peril, Bacon stepped forth 
and sold his gifts to the Government and hounded 
Essex on to doom. What was the secret of this 
tragic fall? As Dean Church has said, ‘‘ There 
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was in him that subtle fault noted and named both 
by philosophy and religion in the Areskos (dpecxos) 
of Aristotle, the Anthropareskos (ayO@pwmapeckos) of 
St. Paul, which is more common than it is pleasant 
to think even in good people, but which if it be- 
comes dominant in a character is ruinous to truth 
and power.” The fact is, Bacon taught us that 
we conquer nature by obeying her, and he thought 
that, in the same way, we should rule men by 
obeying them. But the “man pleaser” is the 
man whom God condemns. That is the meaning 
of the temptation in the wilderness. Jesus “‘ grew 
in favour with God and man”; but there came 
the hour when His ministry began and the question, 
should He win men by pleasing them or should He 
choose the way of the cross? And Christ chose 
the way that led to the cross, for it is our business 
to appeal to the consciences and not to the likings 
of men. ‘“ Whether it beright.” Ah! that is it. 
This man, you may not like him, but he speaks the 
truth. This man, you may hate him, but the 
world always crucifies its prophets, and never wor- 
ships its prophet until he has been crucified. 

Il. In many subile ways to-day Chnstians show 
that they are seeking to make the Church popular. 

(a) We have phrases amongst us which indicate 
the peril: e.g. “‘ Live the life, do not talk about it.” 
Many never avow that they are Christians, never 
rebuke sin when they see it, never evangelize their 
companions because they are afraid that they may 
offend them and rouse their antagonism. They 
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say, they will live their life and let their life 
quietly tell; they will even do questionable things 
in order to please their companions, hoping that 
afterwards they may the better win them back into 
a better way. It is our business, however, not only 
to live the life, but to speak the message. Live the 
life we certainly must, but the lips are a part of the 
life, and we do not live the life unless our lips are 
“filled with messages from Him.” It is our duty 
to speak as well as to act. It is the spoken word 
that men fear.. His enemies wanted to put Jere- 
miah to death. What was it that they resented ? 
Did they deny the accusation which Jeremiah 
launched against the city and the land? Did they 
deny that idolatry existed? No. Their idolatries 
were practised in the face of the sun, there was an 
idol at every street corner, there was an idol in the 
Temple itself. But as Mozley has said, “‘ There are 
men who treat sin as a matter that can be got rid 
of by simply imposing silence upon other people 
about it. They think that a sin of which they hear 
nothing cannot and will not do them any harm.” 
They quiet and drug their consciences, and then 
when some prophet utters aloud what the stifled 
conscience is saying within, the conscience awakes 
and stings and scorches them in its denunciation, and 
they hate the prophet for his word. Christ grew 
‘in favour with God and men ”’ until He uttered His 
great words, and then men put Him to the cross. 
(b) Christians show this desire to win the world 
by pleasing men in the dislike that is sometimes 
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expressed for strenuous means of evangelism. The 
world calls the strenuous evangelist sensational, and 
we are afraid of the charge of sensationalism. But 
every great revival in the world has been sensational. 
The prophets of Israel were not only speakers, but 
actors who dramatized their message. Isaiah with 
his placards and his children and his children’s 
names, Hosea, Jeremiah, and most of the prophets 
acted the message which they spoke. Christ Him- 
self was called a demagogue by His opponents. 
Wesley was charged with being an enthusiast. 
People were stricken down in his congregations in 
fits, and lay as though they were dead. And there 
is a significant sentence in his journal, “‘I con- 
descended to be yet more vile,” and he preached 
in the open air. In those days it was sensational to 
preach in the open air. Then General and Catherine 
Booth, with their red jerseys and blaring trumpets 
and all the noise and excitement, how vulgar it all 
was! And yet probably no minister of any Church 
has spoken so often and so personally to the aris- 
tocracy and Royalty itself in our day as Catherine 
Booth, the woman with the coal-scuttle bonnet and 
the red jersey. And when General Booth himself, 
recognized as the greatest living Englishman, 
received his degree of Doctor at the University of 
Oxford, the most cultured youth of our land shouted 
themselves hoarse with enthusiasm. After all, 
what is vulgarity, and what is culture ? “Ruskin 
has pointed out that vulgarity comes of ‘too little 
feeling, not of too much excitement. “The en- 
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nobling difference between one man and another 
is precisely in this, that one feels more than another.” 
Who, think you, is the vulgar person? Booth, 
whose soul was so deeply moved by the tragedy and 
sin of the world that he could not help doing des- 
perate things to save his fellows, or that so-called 
refined person who can eat and sleep and live and 
enjoy his life unmoved by the temporal and eternal 
tragedies amidst which he lives? Much of what 
we call culture is only the perfect fruit of vulgarity. 
Men talk about the good old days and the reverence 
of the past. I wonder if we know what the good 
old days were like ? Our fathers were not so sensi- 
tive as we are. They had a passion which would 
use strange measures to accomplish great results. 
In Ian Maclaren’s “Scot of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ” we have a picture of some Highland ministers 
and the strenuous means they adopted for their 
people in that age. AEneas Sage, for example, an- 
nounced his intention of holding a catechizing at 
the house of a certain small laird, who was distin- 
guished for his ferocity and evil living. When he 
arrived at the door, the laird himself stood there 
and asked what he came for. “I come,” said Sage, 
“to discharge my duty to God, your conscience and 
my own.” “I care nothing for any of the three. 
Out of my house, or I will turn you out.” ‘If 
you can,” said the minister, who was a very big 
strong man. And then the minister had what 
may be called a preliminary diet with the laird. 
When the diet was over the landlord was lying on 
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the floor with a rope round his hands and feet. As 
the minister pleasantly remarked, he was now 
bound over to keep the peace. The minister then 
invited the neighbours in, and they all came, from 
the oldest to the youngest, no man refusing, and he 
taught them the Shorter Catechism. And it is 
- encouraging to know that this dispensation was 
blest to the soul of the laird, and he became a 
decided Christian. And such methods were not 
entirely uncommon in that age. 

Ill. The popularity of the Church is its weakness. 
What a pity wt ts that the Church is not more perse- 
cuted at the present day. The very scepticism of 
the age is changed. Instead of the irreverence 
and abuse, it treats. the Church with perfect 
courtesy. John Morley himself declares that the 
coarse and realistic criticism of Voltaire has passed 
away, and “the modern attack, while fully as 
serious and much more radical, has a certain 
gravity, decorum and worthiness of form. No 
one of any sense or knowledge now thinks the 
Christian religion had its origin in deliberate im- 
posture. The modern free-thinker does not attack 
it, but he explains it.” The difference between 
faith and unbelief is as serious and as vital as 
ever, but the courtesy veils the fact. As John 
Morley himself goes on to say, “ No softness 
of speech will disguise the portentous differences 
between those who admit a supernatural revela- 
tion and those who deny it.” I do not say let us 
seek persecution. I do not say that it is our business 
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to go out of our way to stir the anger of the world ; 
that we are to fail in tact and humility. But we 
may be sure of this, that we have failed in declaring 
the truth when we have failed by the message we 
deliver to rouse the antagonism of the human 
heart, which is still born in sin. Take the typical 
ideal minister of some congregations. He is a 
much respected man, on all sorts of charitable 
committees, a man who never said or did a rash 
thing in his life, a learned man, a refined man, a 
respected man, as he passes down the street every 
common man touches his hat, and all the distin- 
guished people raise their hats, and when his con- 
gregation sees the universal respect paid to him, 
they say, ‘“‘Surely the kingdom of God has come 
amongst us.” But Christ said, ‘‘ Be not ye called 
Rabbi.” The days of the persecution were the 
days when the Church most rapidly progressed, 
because the Church spoke to the very consciences 
and hearts of men. 

IV. Loyalty to Christ’s commission must result in 
unpopularity, and rouse the antagonism of men. 

(a) It ts our business to bring a new standard for 
life into the world. 

It is the business of Christians to be unworldly. 
The distinction can never be abolished between the 
true Church and the true world, though the dis- 
tinction may often be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. Look at the early Christians. What a 
significant fact it is that in the Christian catacombs 
no tombstone bears the name of a slave, for there 
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were no slaves in the Christian Church. There 
all men had become brothers; master and slave, 
rich and poor, were all on a level in the service of 
Christ. What a revolutionary view—a revolution- 
ary view which the world instinctively recognized 
as revolutionary and put to death its preachers. 
And it is our business to-day to bring into the 
affairs of the world a new standard. This is a 
money -loving age, and men measure almost all 
things by money, and we have to bring to them 
a new standard. I am not prepared to say that 
property is theft. Property has its rights, most 
certainly it has its rights; but the New Testament 
lays down that there is an order of rights. There 
are some rights that come first. “If any man 
hateth not his own father and mother for My 
sake, he cannot be My disciple.” Christ did not 
mean that father and mother had no rights, He 
meant that His rights came first. Property has 
its rights, wealth has its rights, aristocracy has its 
rights; but I assert that the rights of the whole 
people come before the rights of the aristocracy 
or of any section of the community. Wealth has 
its rights, but I assert that the rights of morality 
come before the rights of wealth and of property. 
If you can abolish your slums and you can retain 
your aristocracy, by all means retain them ; but if 
you cannot abolish your slums without abolishing 
your millionaires, your slums must go at all costs. 
If you can close the public-houses without damaging 
the investments of the shareholders, by all means 
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defend those financial interests. But if you cannot 
close the public-houses without damaging the 
investors, the public-houses must go, though every 
investor in the land became a beggar to-morrow. 
There is surely no more shameful thing in the his- 
tory of recent times than our reluctance to close the 
opium dens in Shanghai, and that a British minister 
should stand in the House of Commons and declare 
that we must at least come up to the standard of 
China. Christian England to be content with 
following in the footsteps of a pagan power! Surely 
it shows how the new standard needs applying to 
life. Apply that new standard, declare it frankly 
and freely, and the Church will not long have to 
complain of the want of persecution. 

(b) It is the duty of the Christian pulpit to de- 
nounce the social evils of the time. Yet you often 
hear it said that it is our business to preach the 
gospel and not to denounce these evils. It is a 
subtle evasion. It is based upon the idea that it 
is our business not to irritate men. 

Christ, it is true, gave to us the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, -and spoke that great memorable 
word which must always be uttered and reiterated 
from the pulpit: “‘ The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.’ But Christ also went 
into the temple and “found in the temple those 
who sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the 
changers of money, seated. And He made a 
scourge of cords and cast all out of the temple.” 
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That temple-market was owned by the high priest 
and his family, and in casting out the offence, 
Christ touched the pockets of these wealthy priests. 
And it is significant that at the last the cry for his 
death came not from the Pharisees, but from the 
Sadducees, the priestly class, the high priest and 
his family, whose financial interests Christ had 
damaged. As a literal fact, Christ laid down His 
life in denouncing one of the social evils of His 
day. And it is our business in preaching the 
gospel to preach the whole gospel, to preach the 
Christ of the cross, and to preach also the Reformer 
of the Temple. Every great leader of a religious 
revival in the history of the world has been not 
only an evangelist, but a social reformer. Paul 
himself, with his collection for the poor, was striv- 
ing by social work to link together in bonds of 
mutual sympathy the Church of the Gentiles with 
the Church of the Jew. Francis of Assisi, Chalmers 
the great evangelist of Scotland, Wesley himself, 
were great social reformers. The last letter Wesley 
ever wrote was on one of the burning political 
questions of the hour, when he wrote to encourage 
Wilberforce in his great, hotly contested, bitterly 
denounced propaganda, for the freeing of all slaves 
beneath the British flag. And Moody, the great 
evangelist of the nineteenth century, in his sermons 
demanded social reform. 

Recently the King has taken an interest in the 
erection of a memorial to General Wolfe upon 
Abraham’s Heights at Quebec. It is a strange 
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thing that on the very spot where our great hero 
fell there now stands only a gaol. Do not build 
a prison as the memorial of the death of the world’s 
Redeemer. Do not say that men are not to be freed 
from social tyrannies because He came to free 
us from sin. He came to bring liberty to all cap- 
tives and the opening of all prisons; and it is our 
business, even though it offend men, even though 
it touch their pride, their social position, and 
their financial interests, to demand the full fruit 
of His great sacrifice, for the benefit of the world. 

(c) In preaching the cross itself we are bound to 
rouse the antagonism of the world. There is what 
St. Paul calls the offence of the cross. Wherein does 
the offence lie? Does it lie, think you, in the 
esthetic dislike of the idea that we are redeemed 
by a crucified Man, just as it would be repulsive 
for Englishmen to-day to think of their Saviour 
as one who had been hanged? Does it lie in the 
mere offence of the imagination that dislikes the 
vivid realism of such a hymn as— 


“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 


Is it the mere intellectual offence of the diffi- 
culty of understanding the Atonement ? No. The 
offence of the cross is felt neither by intellect nor 
by feeling, but by the evil heart of unbelief. And 
wherever the cross is faithfully and freely preached 
it is bound to rouse the antagonism of the un- 
believing heart. We are saved by grace, and man’s 
pride rebels against the humiliation of abandoning 
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his own rights and his own righteousness. We 
are saved by free grace. “‘ The free gift of God is 
eternal life,” and His free gift establishes un- 
limited rights over us. As some one has said, 
“Englishmen have a dislike for any religion that is 
of an unlimited liability.” If He saves me freely 
by His grace, nothing He asks of me will be too 
- much, or may I refuse. And we must always put to- 
gether His cross and our cross, for the one involves 
the other. When Jesus began to show unto His 
disciples how that He must go to Jerusalem and 
suffer many things of the high priest and of the 
elders of the people, He went on to say, “If any 
man will be My disciple, let him take up his cross, 
and deny himself daily, and come after Me.” 
“See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down. 


Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown?” 


And that is very beautiful; but the hymn 
goes on— 


“ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 

It is that verse which is so difficult for us to 
sing sincerely and with deliberate intention. How 
many men there are to-day who resent the claims 
upon their time, upon their service, upon their 
strength, upon their money, which the Church 
and religion make. They complain that too much 
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is being demanded of them. Too much! can we 
do too much for Him Who did so much for us ? 
It is the business of the pulpit to declare the whole 
truth and all the meaning of religion, and all its © 
claims. And it is impossible to do it, even in our 
enlightened age, without finding that many men 
will say all manner of evil against us falsely, for 
His sake. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 
AFTER DEATH 


“*Tt is appointed unto men once to die.” —Hebrews ix. 27. 


WRITER in the ‘Contemporary Review ” 

some few years ago said that the most dis- 
tinguishing difference between the medieval ages 
and modern times is that death has now lost the 
place of supreme importance in the thoughts of 
men which it had then. To our forefathers death 
was the most solemn crisis in the whole history of 
the soul. It was the close of opportunity, the 
fixing of the eternal destiny, the most hazardous 
of all trials, a dreadful doom, and they saw its 
approach with awe and solemn anxiety. One 
chief value of religion was that it prepared men to 
die. So late as the eighteenth century it was the 
fearlessness of death shown by the Moravians 
which convinced John Wesley that they possessed 
the true secret of religion and made him their 
disciple. Even their women and children were 
perfectly tranquil amidst the perilous storms of 
his epochal voyage to America, while he himself, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, was afraid 
to die. And one of Wesley’s great boasts of 
Methodism was—‘“‘ Our people die well.” Death was 
then the “ King of Terrors.” But now death has 
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been dethroned. Suicide is rapidly increasing in 
civilized countries. And it is a startling fact that 
the percentage of suicides should be highest in the 
most civilized countries, and should always increase 
when a people becomes civilized. 

But apart from all that, the noblest forces of the 
time have conspired to destroy the old sense of 
the importance of death. Science has shown that 
death is common to almost all animal life; it is a 
mere physical incident. 

Morality has denounced the appeal to prepare 
for death as demoralizing—it made men neglect 
their duty to life. 

Then Theology has asked, why a man’s im- 
mortal destiny should be fixed at death. Why 
should an experience of the body be the rubicon 
of the soul? Christ bid us watch for His final 
coming. ‘“* Watch, for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh,” does not refer to 
death. Doubtless, the judgment at the end of 
the world will be final, for it will be God’s judgment, 
the judgment of perfect wisdom, knowledge, and 
love. But death can make no difference. And 
Christ ignored death. And so the old appeal, 
once so frequent to the solemnity of death, is 
seldom heard and still more seldom heeded, and 
when heard is counted a proof of unenlightened 
obscurantism and unprogressiveness in the pulpit. 

But now when we turn to the Scriptures we find :— 

I. In the New Testament death is not a mere 
physical incident, 
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“It is appointed unto men once to die,” or, as 
the literal translation in the margin of the Revised 
Version gives it, “‘It is laid up for man once to die.” 

This same epistle speaks of “him that hath 
the power of death, that is the Devil.” One of the 
purposes of Christ’s coming was ‘to deliver them 
who through fear of death are all their lifetime in 
bondage.”” Death was to Christ “the Hour and 
Power of Darkness.” As He went to meet it 
Himself He said, ‘‘The prince of this world 
cometh.” And Christ redeemed us by His death. 

Death is a great moral experience. (a) For the 
New Testament declares that death is the punishment 
of sin. 

“By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.” 

Death, it is true, was in the world before sin. 
Indeed, the very constitution of the world which 
provides for multiplying and ever increasing genera- 
tions of creatures makes death a necessity. But 
not death as we know it. Death existed from the 
beginning as a fact, but when sin came our guilty 
hearts filled the quiet night with ghastly terrors, 
and death was made anew and became a dreadful 
thing, a haunting terror. As the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham has said :— 

“Death, as it has come upon sinful man, has been the 
sad ending of hopes, the rending of his heart strings, the 


collapse of his plans, the overshadowing fear, the horrible 
grief, the black destruction. In all that makes it death it 
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has been the result of sin, of the misdirection of his aims 
and hopes. Had man not sinned there might, indeed, have 
been a passage from one state to another, a physical dis- 
solution, a moral victory—but it would not have been what 
men have known as death.” 


The fact that animals die does not make death a 

mere physical incident for man. 
“) Nothing which man shares with the brute creation 
is the same to him as to them. The dignity of 
his nature transforms all it touches. Man eats and 
the animal eats, but as I once heard a great Scot- 
tish philosopher amusingly say, “‘ You do not give 
a dinner-napkin to a cow.” The cattle of the hills 
look out upon the same beauty as man, but they 
cannot see what he sees; they live in a different 
world. A hundred deep poetic meanings by which 
he traces the footsteps of a great Creator, and finds 
the universe a great Temple, wherein an Awful 
Presence for ever dwells, are hidden from their 
eyes. 

And man does not die the death of the brutes. 
To the unforeseeing lower creation death is 
momentary, unanticipated, and comes only with 
its day. But to us who “look before and after,” 
and see its coming from afar, death is lifelong. 
We imagine it, have a “ forefeeling ” of it, arrange 
for it, walk in the shadow of it all our days; the 
entrance to the Dark Valley is at our very cradle. 
Indeed, you might almost say that death, to be 
called death, is only found amongst men. Here 
is a strange paradox, that only as you rise in the 
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scale of life you meet with death. The lowest 
forms of life are practically indestructible and 
immortal. Then in the more complex structures 
there is the physical change, but only at the summit 
in God’s grandest creature, man, is death the 
haunting terror, dark, terrible, forbidding, found. 
Why is it so? Man is born for immortality, he 
passes from glory to glory, from light to light, from 
bliss to infinite and endless bliss, but why through 
so gloomy a passage ? Sin has made him slave to 
brute passions in which he has fallen lower than 
the brutes, and his doom is to share death with 
them in a death he alone can know. 

Punishment in this world is often discipline, and 
death 1s the greatest moral discipline and test of the 
soul. 

Man’s task here is to learn to live by faith, and 
there are many tests and trials of faith, but none 
so searching as death. In the perils of this world a 
man knows what he has to face, and he has his 
own strong will and resolution, as well as God, to 
defend himself and his loved ones. But in the 
hour of death he is called to go out into the unknown 
and leave his dearest here undefended, save by 
God. Can he trust God now? Can he say in 
quiet perfect confidence, “In Jesus’ keeping we 
are safe, and they”? Then is his faith pure and 
unalloyed, for there is now none but God to trust. 
So from our hearts the prayer rises, “‘ Suffer us not 
at our last hour from any pains of death to fall 
from Thee.” 
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t. (0); It is true that the New Testament bids us be ready 
for the Coming of Christ, and seems sometimes to 
tgnore death. 

But he who is ready for that “coming” is 
ready for death. And it is not enough to be 
merely ready for death. Men who know that 
death is coming soon are yet tempted, and the 
very brevity of life itself intensifies the temptation, 
to make it their aim to leave some memorial of 
themselves here, some wealth or fame, when they 
are gone. The world still fascinates even those 
who remember that they themselves are passing 
hence. Therefore Christ bids us daily remember 
that the world in which we would leave our me- 
morial is passing too—that all the “things which 
are seen are temporal ’’—and to watch, “for in 
such an hour as ye think not (not only death, but) 
the Son of Man cometh.” 

(c) Death, too, ts a most solemn moral crisis, be- 
cause it is upon the deeds done in the body alone that 
the New Testament declares that the final judgment 
will turn. 

“It is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
that—the judgment.” ‘‘ For the hour cometh in 
which all that are in the tombs shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done ill unto the resurrection of judgment.” 

Men refuse to accept this because they cannot 
reconcile it with the love of God. 

But the impossibility of our making such recon- 
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ciliation is not strange, for we do not know the 
whole of the case. We only know that future, 
whether in its weal or woe, through dim, shadowy 
hints given in figures and metaphors drawn from 
this material world. The future always is beyond 
our power of imagination. The Jew of the Old 
Testament could not reconcile its prefigurings of 
the Messiah—the Christ of the second Psalm who 
should “rule them with a rod of iron and break 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” with the 
Christ of the fifty-third of Isaiah who was ‘“‘ wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties.” But we know the Christ Himself was both. 

We can see for ourselves that some of the best in- 
fluences which make for salvation must be quenched 
by death. 

Here in this world the innocent suffer through 
the guilty, and it is the one thing which most offends 
our conscience. Will that continue hereafter ? 
Is the man who has made his house a veritable 
Gehenna for his innocent wife and children, and 
whose death is a fortunate deliverance for them, 
to be allowed to torture some more innocent people 
on the other side of the grave? We cannot believe 
it. There must be some separation, and you then 
have “‘arrangement by character—John and Mary 
and Paul together, Judas and Caiaphas and Nero 
together.” * Yes, but the fact that the innocent suffer 
through the guilty is the mightiest influence in the 
world to reclaim men, it is the most ennobling 


* Rev. John Watson, D.D. 
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appeal, for it is an appeal to their most unselfish 
instincts. And that best of influences in a sinner’s 
life must be quenched in death if the just demands 
of conscience are met in the world to come. Yes, 
death is a great moral crisis. 

Doubtless, as has been said, the appeal to death 
has sometimes been vulgarized and become de- 
moralizing. But in itself death is a grand and 
solemn experience for the soul. 

II. Let us next consider that in the very nature 
of the case death is not a mere physical incident, but 
is a great moral crisis for the soul. 

An Indian officer who had seen much service 
and fought for England in the Mutiny was re- 
counting to his friends some of his most thrilling 
experiences. He described skirmishes, battles, 
sieges, hair-breadth escapes till the keenest interest 
was excited. At last he paused, and said, “I 
expect to see something much more remarkable 
than anything I have been describing.” As he 
was seventy years of age his friends expressed sur- 
prise. ‘‘I mean,” he added, “‘in the first five 
minutes after death.” : 

The first five minutes after death! The phrase 
and title will give offence to some who will count 
it vulgar and sensational. Let me be frank. It 
is borrowed, with the story just related, from 
Canon Liddon, an apostle of refinement and cul- 
ture. There are two kinds of sensationalism. 
There is the sensationalism which only seeks to make 
men stare, the firing of powder without shot, and 
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there is the sensationalism which, being the simple 
assertion of living truth, startles the conventionalists. 
Christ was, in the best sense, the most sensational 
of preachers. Where He went the crowds gathered, 
and “they marvelled ” at His speech. 

The first five minutes after death! The phrase is 
worth thinking over. Death is to many vague, 
misty, unreal. We need to realize that it is definite, 
certain, and a fact of our own future. What will 
it mean? That the state after death is a conscious 
state is assumed. St. Paul’s desire, “to depart 
and be with Christ, which is very far better,’ would 
else have no meaning. As the bystanders said 
to Ananias the Martyr, ‘Go to sleep a little, old 
man, and immediately thou shalt see the light 
of God.” 

Now there are questions we ask which cannot 
be answered, which are not good to be answered, 
for the answers would distract us from the greater 
revelation already given. Whether heaven be 
near or far, what is the spiritual body, anda hundred 
other points. “It is enough that Christ knows all, 
and we shall be with Him.” In one of Emerson’s 
essays there is this beautiful story : 

*‘ A king was sitting with his warriors round the 
fire in a long dark barn. It was night and winter. 
Suddenly a little bird flew in at the open door, 
and flew out again at the other. The king spoke 
and said, ‘ This bird is like man in the world, it 
flew in from the darkness and out again to darkness, 
and was not long in the warmth and light.’ ‘ King,’ 
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replied the oldest of the warriors, ‘ even in the dark 
the bird is not lost, but finds its nest.’ ” 

But there are things which we know, and they 
show how great and solemn an experience of the 
soul death is. 

(a) In the first five minutes after death God and 
the Unseen will have become absolute certainties. 

Here, even the best have hours of doubt and 
uncertainty. ‘‘ We see through a glass, darkly.” 
But then all doubt will be for ever gone—God and 
the Unseen will be known as absolute realities ! 
Men have often been overwhelmed by the first 
greatly longed-for sight of some great man or 
famous place. Liddon himself is said to have 
fallen to the ground when he first saw afar the walls 
of the earthly Jerusalem. But what must it be 
for men who all their lives have discussed, denied, 
defended, the existence and character of God, for 
the first time to see Him face to face, and behold 
that glory before which the angels veil their faces ? 
Imagine above all what it will mean for those 
whose lives have been one long rebellion to His 
will, What a revolution in our judgments that 
experience will work. Every man who has been 
on the verge of the grave knows that there life’s 
values are altered. Things that were impor- 
tant become trivial, and the trivial momentous. 
A brief visit to the doctor, and when we step out 
of his house again, all is changed. 

But after death—the change must be complete 
and final beyond our power to now imagine. And 
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what must that mean to men whose very life’s 
blood has been spent upon the things which do not 
matter, and in refusing the things that alone have 
worth ? 

(b) In the first five minutes after death we shall for 
the first time know ourselves. 

The vision of God will reveal our standing with 
Him and the secrets of our hearts. ‘‘ Then shall 
I know even as also I have been known.” 

Here we are “ veiled souls.” Even our dearest 
cannot wholly know us, and we cannot know our- 
selves. We cannot disentangle the motives of our 
hearts and always be sure if our purpose is pure. 
We cannot tell how deep the hold of sin upon our 
hearts is, and how many evils are hidden there. 
It is in the mercy of God we cannot. 

Did we know, we should despair of the Herculean 
task of our redemption. And the steep heights 
and perilous chasms are hidden from our eyes till 
the ascent is accomplished. We know there is 
pride in our hearts. But pride is like the Mimosa 
plant which R. L. Stevenson describes in his letters 
from Samoa. The Mimosa, pliable, flexible, easily 
sown, apparently easily rooted up, a settler care- 
lessly introduced into the island. And then they 
found it tenacious, stubborn, cutting the fingers 
like brass wire, well-nigh impossible to root up. 
And our pride seemed a little thing, a venial fault. 
Long years ago we said it will easily be destroyed. 
But now it has cost us blood and tears of agony, 
but it is not gone yet. What a mercy we did not 
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know, or we should have given up in despair. 
_ What a mercy that no one knows the dreadful 
secrets of our hearts, or the fiery agony of shame 
would drive us mad. 

But when the veil is lifted in death we shall 
know. And what will it mean to know? What 
will it mean for men whose whole lives have been 
spent in sin, in nursing and cultivating sin ? When 
they discover that all their carefully framed reasons 
and self-justifications were but idle excuses, clumsy 
self-deceptions, the contemptible covering of mean- 
ness and selfishness and pride, will it be a little 
thing, think you ? 

(c) In the first five minutes after death we shall 
for the first time know sin. 

Here, we live in a world of sin, and, paradox 
though it may be, in a world of sin we cannot 
know sin, we cannot see its loathsomeness and 
horror. For fashion blinds men’s eyes. Look 
at any old fashion-sheets, and how absurd and 
grotesque the dress of other days appears. Yet 
it seemed natural and beautiful then—it was the 
fashion. A recently erected statue of John Bunyan 
represents him with a collar which now only women 
wear. Men wore it once, but they would be laughed 
at now. So largely are we creatures of fashion. 
And, alas, sin is the most universal fashion. In 
every age, in every land, in every rank, from the 
beginning of the world, throughout the world, not 
one life—save One, that which came down from 
heaven—but has been stained by sin. And in 
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this world, therefore, we cannot see sin as it is in all 
its hatefulness. 

But in that first five minutes after death we 
shall have passed into a world where sin is out of 
date. Then we shall see it as it is. What if all 
our lives we have loved it ? 

Will that not be a solemn moment for us all ? 
Will it not be a most awful moment for men 
who are without Christ? To discover that God 
is, and that He is almighty and all-glorious, and 
that all our lives we have despised and rejected 
Him; to discover that we have kept a bold 
face to the world, and yet our hearts were 
whited sepulchres full of unclean things and 
of boasted virtues that have been really vices; 
to discover that sin, which we have loved and 
chosen instead of the beauty of God until we 
have lost the power of loving anything else, is 
not a pleasant, but a loathsome, vile, contemptible 
thing, despised by God and all His universe— 
will you dismiss that as a mere physical incident ? 
Will it not rather be a most awful trial of the 
soul ? 

How, then, shall we meet that hour? The proud 
and wilful meet discoveries far less humiliating 
in this world with fierce denials and hot accusa- 
tions against God and others, or passionate, un- 
governed, Judas-like despair. What will they do 
then ? 

And are not the best conscious of coldness of 
heart and contempt even of His word? For the 
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best, what will then be left but the cry of the 
Litany, ‘‘ By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, by 
Thy Cross and Passion, Good Lord, Deliver us.” 
And “if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? ” 

III. Therefore since death is a great moral ex- 
perience Christ has come to be our Saviour in death. 

“‘He that believeth in Me shall not see death.” 
It is a great promise, and it is true. In that great 
hour “‘the blood of Jesus” will “‘ whisper peace 
within.” And besides, though the fact remains, 
its meaning is transformed by Christ. 

There are two views of death. 

One winter’s day Wordsworth passed through a 
churchyard. For a moment he stood with the 
sun behind him, and the graves before him covered 
with the drifts of snow, and then crossed to face 
the sun, and saw that side of the graves green and 
untouched by the snow, 

“ Death and its twofold aspect ; wintry—one, 
Cold, sullen, from hope and joy shut out ; 
The other, which the ray divine hath touched, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 

Out of Christ death is an ending—the destruc- 
tion of all a man’s hopes, the close of all his cher- 
ished joys. In Christ death is a beginning, the 
dawn of larger, fuller life. ‘They spake of His 
decease (literally ‘‘ His exodus”) which He was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” For death is 
the passing from bondage to liberty, from life to a 
life indeed. 
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“ There are bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial.” 
There are bodies so grand in their burning splen- 
dours that the narrow limits of this earth cannot 
contain them, and they need the vast illimitable 
sky. And there is a life so full and splendid that 
our poor earthly existence, with its limits of time 
and space and matter and ignorance and darkness, 
must be done away with that we may share it. 
And we pass to it through death. 

IV. And since death is no mere physical incident, 
but a great moral crisis, 1t 1s Christ’s solemn call to 
those who are impemitent. 

There are those who regard any care for one’s 
own salvation as selfish and ignoble. But of all 
fanaticisms surely that is the maddest. To throw 
my soul away because it is not some other man’s 
is to do that “‘ which not enriches him, and makes 
me poor indeed.” The making of my own eternal 
character is entrusted to my keeping. To neglect 
the trust is surely a recklessness criminal enough 
to condemn even a man against whom there were 
nothing else. Yes, death is a great and solemn 
call, 


“ Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
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“‘ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar.” 


The fact of death shows the folly of our excuses. 

In face of this world you claim perhaps that you 
do not need a Saviour—this world’s perils you 
know, and you believe yourself equal to your own 
defence. Death strips that poor excuse away. 

For death is the unknown; it is an uncharted 
ocean. Its demands and perils we cannot measure. 
In that hour we all must recognize we need a Saviour. 
That is why death is so great a witness for Christ— 
it brings home the truth which is in reality true 
for life too—we need a Saviour. Shall we not 
make our own the hymn which ten thousand 
dying lips have sung— 

“When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold Thee on Thy throne, 


Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


CAN WE EXPECT CHRIST’S 
‘SECOND COMING” TO-DAY 


‘‘Watch therefore: for ye know not on what day your Lord 
cometh.” —Matthew xxiv. 42. 
HIS text refers not to our death, but to what 
is called Christ’s “‘second coming.” The 
whole subject of the ‘‘second coming of Christ ” 
is repulsive to many minds; it has been for so 
long given over wholly to the speculation of fad- 
dists whose peddling exegesis has spoiled the New 
Testament. The religion of some men would almost 
seem to solely consist in an attempt to discover 
from Scripture the date of that coming and of 
the end of the world. Yet Christ Himself declared, 
“Of that day and that hour knoweth not one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father only.”” These men are undeterred by the 
fact that the very passages of Scripture which they 
believe point to the immediate end of the world 
have been in the world for two thousand years, 
and have again and again been taken, in former 
ages, as proofs of an approaching end, which have 
been as often discredited. They are undeterred 
by the fact that these interpretations of Scripture, 
and the attempt to date the end of the world, have 
wrought agony and evil in the past. For example, 
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it was an almost universal expectation in Western 
Europe when Christendom reached the eve of its 
thousandth year that the end of the world was 
coming. People shut their shops, left the crops 
to rot in the fields, broke off from family relation- 
ships, and gathered in stricken bands to wait the 
dread appearing. As Mr. Brierley has said, “‘ The 
sensation of sheer terror probably never reached 
such a height in this world as when the ebbing 
moments of the fated year ran out to the close.” 
In the first century, as we know from the second 
epistle to the Thessalonians, the misunderstanding 
of Paul’s doctrine of the second coming brought 
ruin in the lives of Christians. And to-day these 
curious and overwrought speculations are an offence 
to serious minds and drive them away from Chris- 
tianity itself. It is against such speculations as 
these that St. Paul warned us. They have “ minis- 
tered questions”? and have distracted men from 
the supreme moral and spiritual appeal of the New 
Testament, which alone is of importance to us. And 
one of the most valuable services rendered to this 
generation by its biblical scholars has been the 
redemption of the Book of Revelation; and this 
subject, from the hands of the small pedlars of 
fanatical exposition. On the other hand, there 
are others who declare that the writers of the New 
Testament lived in expectation of the immediate 
return of Christ, and that expectation has not been 
realized. Christ Himself declared, “‘ Verily, I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away till 
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all these things be accomplished. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My word shall not pass 
away. Verily, I say unto you, ye shall not have 
gone through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man 
be come.” And St. James tells us that ‘“ the Judge 
standeth before the doors,” that “the coming of ~ 
the Lord is at hand.” And St. Peter tells us that 
“the end of all things is at hand.”’ And if not only 
apostles but Christ Himself was mistaken, how can 
we trust them in other matters ? 

But we must remember that Christ spoke of many 
comings. He came at His Resurrection, He came in 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, He comes in the death 
of His disciples, He comes in the crises of history, 
as well as in His Advent at the end of the world. 
It is true that it is often difficult for us to distinguish 
these references from one another. In the account 
in the Gospels He seems to refer to the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and to His final coming at the end of the world, 
as if they were the same thing. But as Dr. Sal- 
mond has shown, this is only in accordance with 
the nature of biblical prophecy, and in this our 
Lord attaches Himself to the Old Testament. In 
the prophecies of the Old Testament “events 
which history shows to have been widely separated 
are brought together in what is described as pro- 
phetic perspective or ‘ timeless sequence,’ or in 
causal connection, or as if the one formed part of 
another. For example, in the eighth and ninth 
chapters of Isaiah the deliverance from the Assyrian 
invader and the rise of the Prince of Peace are 
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described as though they were one and the same 
event, and yet we know that they were widely separ- 
ated. In the announcements of judgment which 
were made by Zephaniah and Obadiah the final 
judgment and the preliminary partial acts of judg- 
ment appeared to be identified.” And “in His 
eschatological discourses Christ recognizes, as Old 
Testament prophecy did, the partial and preliminary 
manifestation of the kingdom as involving the final. 
He speaks of the two as one and declares before 
the council that henceforth, from the then present 
time, they should see Him sitting at the right hand 
of power and coming on the clouds of heaven.” 
That is the fact—these various events are spoken 
of as if they were the same event because they are 
linked together in inevitable sequence. Besides, if 
there are passages which point to the immediate 
return of Christ, it was also known in the first 
generation that that return might be long delayed. 
“My Lord delayeth His coming,” said Christ. 
“But forget not this one thing beloved, that one 
day is with the Lord a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day,” said the writer of the 
second epistle of St. Peter. But what; then, did 
Christ’s doctrine of the second coming mean? = Is 
it any longer possible for us to keep up the ex- 
pectation of His coming every day? And if Christ 
did not mean that we should do that, what did He 
mean? How are we to watch for His coming ? 

I. To watch for His coming is to live in the light 
of the great fact that He will come. 
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The servant who watches for the return of his 
lord is not the one who stands on the doorstep 
looking out into the distance for his appearance, 
but the one who sweeps the house and prepares it 
for his reception. And to watch for Christ’s coming 
is not to speculate about the date, but is to live and 
to always live under the influence of the fact that 
He will come. We must remember that, as Canon 
Winterbottom has said, “ Christ did not so much 
intimate an occurrence as inculcate a temper.”” But 
if for multitudes of people it was to be vain to 
expect His final “ coming ” in their times, why did 
He not bid them prepare for their own death rather 
than for that coming ? Because it is the fact that 
He will come, and not the fact of our death, that 
gives us power to resist the fascination of worldli- 
ness. This world will come to an end—that is the 
fact we must remember. For there are many who, 
because they know that after they are gone the 
world will live on, make it their aim to leave some 
memorial after them, some wealth or fame, that 
their names may be written upon the rocks for other 
generations to read. I know families who live with 
the greatest frugality. For what purpose? To 
give away their superfluous wealth? No. To 
keep it! Their ambition is to hand it on to their 
children, that their children may hand it on to the 
next generation, that by and by a family of great 
position and wealth may be built up. They know 
that they themselves are passing, but the world 
seems to them to be enduring and stable and they 
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live for its future. But the great message of the 
New Testament is that Christ will come and will 
come soon. “‘ But the day of the Lord will come 
as a thief, the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with 
fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up. Seeing that these things 
are thus all to be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be, in all holy living and godliness, 
looking for and earnestly desiring the coming of the 
day of God?” “A thousand years are with the 
Lord as one day.” The Judge is at the doors! 
Yes. Insuch an hour as ye think not! Yes. For 
in comparison with the vastness of eternity it is 
but a little time ; measured as we shall measure it 
when we look back from the eternal future, it will 
come to-morrow. We need to be lifted above our 
earthly time measures and see things as they really 
are, as God sees them, to whom time is nothing. 
The next thing always is the coming of Christ. 

II. Christ inculcates this temper of watching for 
His coming in order that we may be ready for His 
preiminary comings. 

There are many who are Christians who are not 
“always ready ” for that final coming—they have 
yielded themselves to Christ, but not wholly—they 
allow some sins to remain in their hearts, but they 
hope that the discipline of life will gradually wear 
them away and spare them the pain of deliberately 
and immediately rooting them out. But these sins 
deaden the sensibilities of conscience. ‘If thine 
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eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light, 
but if thine eye be evil thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness.” And he whose “eye” is thus 
blinded will be sure to err in the great crises and 
perplexities of life. Christ, I say, comes to us in 
the crises of history. He came in the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and the destruction of its Temple. For Chris- 
tianity began as a Jewish sect, and it was essential 
that it should be liberated from the bands of 
Judaism if it were to become the religion for the 
whole world. And the destruction of the Temple 
helped in that liberation of men from the old tradi- 
tions and the old customs. But there is always a 
peril in such a crisis lest men should either cling 
to the old customs in spite of all, or lose their faith 
altogether. And it is the heart cleansed from all 
self that alone is safe. Again and again in the 
history of the world Christ has come in some great 
crisis, some great moral demand of history, and 
the Church has not always recognized Him at His 
coming. Conventionalism, the clinging to vener- 
able but worn-out ideas and customs, has been the 
curse of the Church. In such crises Christians have 
only too often taken the attitude of Gamaliel, and 
have quoted it as if it were the embodiment of the 
most perfect Christian wisdom. Do nothing! for 
‘*if this work be of men it will be overthrown, but 
if it is of God ye will not be able to overthrow them, 
lest haply ye be found even to be fighting against 
God.” Christian! It was absolute cowardice and 
worldliness. ‘‘ Let us see what will become of it! 
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Let us wait, and when the movement has become 
popular then we will side with it, when all men are 
saying that this is the truth then we will say it. 
When our assistance is no longer needed we will 
render it!” That is not the servant Christ needs. 
What this world needs is men who can recognize 
truth the moment they see it, and know that a 
movement comes from God when it first comes. 
And, alas! the ruin of the Church has been that 
it has not been always able to do this—we have 
not been “‘ watching.”” When, for example, the great 
movement for temperance began in this country, 
how many people denounced it as ungodly! It 
is sad that even in the Methodist Conference itself 
a minister rose to explain a very bad harvest, on 
the ground that God was angry with a band of 
fanatics, who refused to use one of the creatures 
that He Himself had made—strong drink. Yet 
we all know now that Christ was in that movement. 
When, too, the great anti-slavery movement began 
in America, ministers of Christ denounced it. One 
distinguished minister has left on record an account 
of a Christian Conference where the speakers re- 
ferred to every other sin in the calendar, from 
Sabbath breaking to covetousness, but ignored 
the question of slavery. And when Henry Ward 
Beecher was declaring that slavery was the great 
national sin, a neighbouring preacher in Brooklyn 
was arguing that slavery was endorsed by the Bible, 
and that the blameworthiness of the nation con- 
sisted in the fanaticism which denounced slavery. 
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No one doubts now that Jesus Christ came to the 
world in that anti-slavery movement, and that 
Beecher and Lincoln and the other heroes of the 
fight were inspired by Him. What a difference it 
would make to the glory of Christ if all His followers 
always were able to see the truth at the time. 
Again and again, Christ has spoken to men through 
some great teacher, and Christians have denounced 
him as a heretic because his accent was new. One 
of God’s great gifts to the English-speaking world 
was Henry Drummond. No other man influenced 
the cultured youth of our time like Henry Drum- 
mond. There is probably scarcely a town in the 
Empire but where you will find some doctor or 
student or some influential person doing deeds for 
the name of the Lord Jesus, who was won to Christ 
by Henry Drummond. And yet when Drummond 
was at the Northfield Conference in 1893, some of 
the usual adherents waited on Moody and urged 
him not to allow Drummond to speak. But Moody, 
who was a whole-hearted Christian, asked a day to 
think over the matter, and when the deputation 
returned, informed them that he had “‘ laid it before 
the Lord, and the Lord had shown him that Drum- 
mond was a better man than himself, so he was to 
goon.” ‘‘No man,” said Moody, “has ever been 
with me for any long time that I did not see some- 
thing that was unlike Christ, and I often see it in 
myself, but not in Henry Drummond.” If only 
every man had such wisdom and grace. How blind 
men are! Christ came into the world as a carpenter, 
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and “His own” knew Him not. He is always 
coming in disguise to test us and know if we have 
eyes to see and hearts to recognize Him. 

Ill. Christ desires that we should constantly watch 
for His coming in order that we may be always ready 
for the sudden demands of life. 

‘“‘- Your feet shod with the preparation (prepared- 
ness) of the gospel of peace.” That is part of the 
Christian armour. The most serious tests and 
temptations of life often come suddenly upon us. 
The difference between the wise and the foolish 
virgins was that the foolish virgins “took no oil 
with them,” they had no reserve of grace and 
strength. And again and again in the life of men 
and nations sudden demands come, and their fate 
depends wholly upon whether they have a reserve 
of strength. Russia went down before Japan be- 
cause through long years her resources had been 
wasted. She had no reserve of strength, and when 
the test of the battle came she fell. It was too 
late to recover her lost opportunities when the test 
came, it was too sudden. It is the same in the life 
of individuals. Here are two men, outwardly the 
same, both respectable; but the one has allowed 
little sins and evil tempers to steal away his reserve 
of strength. And when the crisis comes, he fails, 
while the other stands true. It is the man who 
has lived as though the Judgment Seat were to be 
to-morrow who is ready when the sudden peril 
comes. In George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola” there is 
the story of Tito Melema. Tito ought to have 
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sold his pearls and redeemed his foster - father 
Baldasarre, to whom he owed everything, from 
slavery. But he excused himself and indulged 
himself, and spent the pearls upon himself. Then, 
when on the steps of the cathedral at Florence, 
some one clutched at his arm, and, turning, he 
recognized in the squalid old man his foster-father, 
the sudden demand came, and he lied. ‘‘ Who 
is he?” said his companion Lorenzo. ‘‘ Some 
madman, surely,” said Tito. “He hardly knew 
how the words had come to his lips. There are 
moments when our passions speak and decide for 
us, and we seem to stand by and wonder.” The 
temptation was sudden and Tito was not ready. 
In Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life of John Sterling’ there is the 
story of two miners—one of them a Methodist—in 
a Cornish mine. They were deep down in the shaft 
putting in a shot for blasting. They had com- 
pleted their work and were about to give the signal 
for being hoisted up, and one at a time was all that 
the man at the surface could manage. The second 
was to kindle the match and then mount with all 
speed. Now while they were both still below one 
of them thought the match too long, took a couple 
of stones, a flat and a sharp, to cut it shorter, did 
cut it at due length, but, horrible to relate, kindled 
it at the same time, and both were still below. 
Both shouted vehemently to the man at the surface, 
* and both sprang at the basket. But the windlass 
man could not move it with them both. And then 
the Methodist remembered that his friend Jack 
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was not saved and that he himself was a saved man 
and knew it. ‘‘ Go aloft, Jack,” he said, “away, 
in one minute I shall be in heaven.” The explosion 
came and the rocks fell about him, but as if by a 
miracle they arched themselves over him and he 
was little injured when he was brought to the sur- 
face. The Misses Fox, the well-known Quakeresses, 
took an interest in him and gave him an education. 
He strove most earnestly to learn to read and write, 
but he had not the capacity. He desired to serve his 
Saviour, but he was a hero who could not preach 
nor write for the name of his Lord. Once in his life 
in that sudden moment there came to him his 
opportunity, and he was ready. For as long as 
English literature is read, Carlyle’s “ Life of John 
Sterling” will be read, and in it the Methodist 
hero will go on preaching the gospel of the Christ he 
loved. ‘‘ Watch, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh.” 
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